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-Work-stained hands 
are unnecessary 





Niibemas wants ny-witie | 
hands, of course. At the same “ 


him to keep them under cover. 


Regardless of the nature o* 
your work, there’s no reason ZZ 

why you should start for home Two generous sizes in 
in the evening with hanas consensent cartons 
that won’t bear inspection. Perhaps we should qualify 
that statement a bit. There’s no excuse for work-stained 
hands if there’s a store near you that sells Lava Soap— 
and most grocery and drug stores do. 


Two or three minutes with Lava and a liberal supply of 
water (it makes little difference whether the water is hot 
or cold, soft or hard) and the grimiest, greasiest hands 
are presentable. 


Talk about lather! It piles up like a shampoo—thick, 
creamy and soft. And how it cleans! Lava works much 
faster than other soaps. It penetrates; gets right into 
the pores and brings out the imbedded dirt. You're 
through before you know it. . 

But you'll have to try Lava before you can really appre- 
ciate how thorough and swift it is, yet how easy on the 
hands. After you’ve tried the first cake you'll agree that 
there’s nothing else like it. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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SILVER 
STEEL 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD 
SAW 
BUY AN ATKINS 


Atkins SILVER STEEL Sews are built 
up to a standard, not down to a price. 
When you buy a cheap saw on price 
only, all you get is price—nothing else! 





WHY ATKINS SAWS ARE 
SUPERIOR 
(1) Better material—SILVER STEEL. 


(2) Exclusive patented two-way taper 
grinding. 

(3) Efficiency in cutting, they cut faster 
and easier. 


(4) The Improved Perfection Handle 
used exclusively on our Nos. 53, 
65, 400 and 401 prevents wrist 
strain 


Ask for “SAW SENSE and 
SAWS IN THE SHOP” 
Atkins Saws, Too!s and Trowels 


are the Best Value for One’s 
Money 


Enclose 25c, stamps or coin, for 
fine high-grade nai!, apron. 





E.C. ATKINS & CO. 
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FOUNDED NEW YORK, 1844 


A. Schrader’s Son, Inc. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 


Manufacturers of 


We make divers’ outfits of all kinds, and imvite 
inquiries from wreckers, contractors, bridge com- 
panies, water works, or any one who contemplates 
the use of such apparatus. 

Furnishers of Diving Apparatus to U. S. Navy 
Department and U. S. Army Engineers’ Corps. 

Awarded: Gold Medal at Jamestown Exposition. 
1907; Grand Prize at the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Ex- 
position, 1909; San Francisco, 1915. 











Sure Protection 
Long Life 
for Metal Surfaces 
with PURE LEAD PAINT! 


ETAL surfaces . . . protect them with 
pure lead paint made with Dutch Boy 
red-lead. This paint is accepted as standard 
for metal work because it has proved its 
ability to lengthen the life of iron and steel 
wherever used. 


Three coats of pure red-lead paint made 
from Dutch Boy red-lead give a protective 
coating that is tough, durable, elastic—and 
eliminates danger of corrosion. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, 111 Broadway . Boston, 800 Albany 
Street . Buffalo, 116 Oak Street . Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street . Cleveland, 659 Freeman 
Avenue . Cincinnati, 820 West Superior Avenue 
St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street . Francisco, 
235 Montgomery Street . Pittsburgh, National | * 
Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros.Co., 437 Chestnut Street 
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Write for catalog. 
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Nay _ the close of the summer season comes the time 
to consider plans for the coming winter’s work. 
Qi Necessarily all organization work reflects changes that 
summer life brings, but we should make ready to utilize to 
the fullest opportunities that come with a return of win- 

~ ter indoor gatherings. 

An important thing to remember is that most effective progress 
comes from working out a plan and then concentrating on its execu- 
tion. The truth of this principle is demonstrated each day in your 
Pl workshop. If the work is well planned, ma- 

an : 

; terials come to you promptly as needed and 
the Year’s 
W ork the whole work group knows what and when 
to do and each performs his part in the plan. 
Work goes smoothly and well. So with a union. A union is not a 
sel f- -operating agency. It makes progress and gives service in pro- 
portion to the planning, the intelligence, the devotion that the mem- 
bers put into it. 

Necessary to planning is to know the resources of the union, what 
it has yet to accomplish, and what ought to be done first. After you 
decide what to do then you still have to plan definitely how to do it. 
Here is where many fail. They think vaguely about what to do with- 
out definitely planning the means and the methods of accomplishing it. 

When there is a definite plan, there is the additional advantage 
that at the end of the year accomplishment can be checked against 
plan and results measured. 
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The things to be included in these plans are organizing work, 
improvement and extension of union benefits, features to make union 
meetings interesting and important, study of union problems, ways to 
interest families of workers in the union, community problems, educa- 
tional opportunities for members, etc. Various responsibilities can 
be delegated to groups or committees. One way to keep members 
interested is to give them something to do. 

Union membership is an investment which must prove itself wise 
and beneficial to each. Definite planning by the union is necessary 
to make these investments satisfactory from both business and humani- 


tarian tests. 


Workers Education Some six years ago the American trade union 

undertook an experiment in formal educa- 
tion for workers. We had long appreciated the fact that the union 
itself provided a school in citizenship and we were convinced that the 
complex industrial changes taking place affected union problems and 
made it essential that we study the trends of both the union and the 
industry. In addition we felt that we wanted opportunities to know 
more about the world in which we live and to keep on growing intellec- 
tually. Accordingly, we endorsed a movement to organize study 
groups and what we called labor colleges, realizing that experience 
would help us to find the methods best suited to our needs. 

These past six years have shown us that our educational needs are 
of two distinct kinds: study to make the union and union activity more 
effective, and a desire for those educational opportunities that will 
enable wage-earners to participate in cultural life equally with other 
groups. Obviously the first of these needs is a matter over which 
unions must have control. It is distinctively a workers’ field. The 
second, on the other hand, is the problem of getting existing educa- 
tional institutions to understand Labor’s needs and to cooperate with 
us in extending the services of educational institutions to additional 
groups. In the United States we have put our faith in the public 
school system, including the state university, for service to the majority 
of people. We believe that this system of publicly controlled educa- 
tion, together with public libraries, is capable of expansion to meet the 
developing needs of adult education for all groups of citizens. We 
believe that all groups concerned should be represented on boards con- 
trolling these institutions. 

Such democratic school control is the best guarantee possible 
against propaganda in public school teaching. The trade union move- 
ment is irrevocably against propaganda in public schools, for we real- 
ize that if the sources of information are perverted, there is no hope 
of finding truths. On the other hand, organizations for the further- 
ance of causes and denominational teaching should have the right to 
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teach lawful doctrines in schools which they control. It is in the 
interest of truth, however, that such schools should be fittingly desig- 
nated. 

In these six years of experimentation we have had experience with 
efforts to use workers’ education undertakings as opportunities to 
spread propaganda for teachings subversive to principles approved by 
our trade-union movement. This experience has demonstrated the 
wisdom of careful provisions for control of trade-union education by 
trade-unionists. When the American Federation of Labor decides 
an issue in trade-union education, it is passing upon a trade-union mat- 
ter which has nothing at all to do with academic freedom. Academic 
freedom does not require that a propagandist be permitted to pose 
as an educator. 

Labor’s educational problems have been clarified by these experi- 
mental years. 


Hazards of The report of the American Engineering 
W age-earning Council on Safety and Production is reviewed 

elsewhere in this issue. The facts revealed 
in this report make plain how important the safety problem is to 
wage-earners. Mechanization of industry is levying a heavy burden 
on wage-earners in additional hazards to life and limb as well as to 
employment. 

In addition to such hazards as may be covered by industrial com- 
pensation laws, industrial occupations reduce probability of life. The 
following data compiled by Louis I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, compare death rates for wage-earners with death 
rates for other members of society: 


Death Rates per Thousand 


Insured number Registration Area U. S. 
Age group Wage-earners Males 


20-24 5-97 5-42 
25-34 9.24 6.21 
35-44 15.90 10.0§ 
45-54 23-64 16.03 
55-64 40.03 29.88 


The figures for a period before the recent impetus to mechaniza- 
tion show that wage-earners should interest themselves in prevention 
undertakings. One of the most significant includes safety as a part 
of the public school curriculum, aiming to make safe practices habitual 
with children and to include instruction in safe practices in all voca- 
tional education. This movement should have the support and active 
assistance of organized labor. 
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No Compromise The British Trades Union Congress in its 
With Communism last annual meeting refused to seat com- 

munists, and decided by a majority vote of 
3,075,000 to 566,000 to adopt a plan for cooperation between 
employers and employees for more efficient production in order that 
both may benefit. American labor is in absolute accord with this 
clear-cut declaration of policy from Great Britain—the home of 
modern trade-unionism. 

Communists teach a doctrine of progress by destroying the pres- 
ent order and substituting worker domination for associated endeavor 
by groups now concerned in industry. Communism is fundamentally 
hostile to trade-unionism and makes progress by destroying it. The 
trade union, then, has no choice but to follow a policy of ‘ 
contacts.” 

Communists do not hesitate to send their emissaries into trade- 
union organizations for the purpose of wrecking them. None of our 
organizations is immune from their endeavors. Their activities are 
certainly expensive, but the sources of their finances are not obvious. 
It is incredible that communist adherents supply the sums. 

Of course, the best answer to the teachings of communism is an 
efficient trade union giving its membership and the industry construc- 
tive service. To this end our trade unions should concentrate their 


energies—with a watchful eye for mischievous undertakings of com- 
munists. To blind ourselves to the realities of these mischievous 
busybodies is to invite trouble. 


The Peace Treaty It was an outstanding event in human his- 

tory when representatives of fifteen out- 
standing nations met in Paris to sign a treaty renouncing war as a 
method of achieving national policies. Thirty minor nations have 
announced their determination to sign the treaty. 

Never before has there been practically a world expression to 
desire to outlaw war. As individuals we have revolted at the horrors 
of war but have been helpless before custom and the lack of alterna- 
tives. The peace treaty is a declaration of principle with which all 
humanitarians accord. It lays a foundation upon which may be built 
the practices and agencies of world peace. Such a treaty should make 
effective a spirit of good will between men and nations so that the 
nobler desires of men may control. 

Labor hopes that the treaty will be ratified by our Senate at its 
earliest opportunity. It is not a partisan proposal but one whose 
purpose will appeal to all groups. No one believes that the treaty 
will usher in the millennium, but vre believe it will provide an oppor- 
tunity for progress. 
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Travel by Air In December there is to be held in Washing- 
ton a world civil air congress in honor of the 
twenty-fifth anniversay of the first air flight 

in a power-driven machine heavier than air. It is most fortunate 

that Orville Wright, who made that first flight, can participate 
in the anniversary. Orville and his brother, Wilbur Wright, were 
bicycle mechanics who dreamed that men might fly. It was an age- 
old dream that man might explore the regions above the earth 
and lift himself at will through clouds to starry heights, and to Amer- 
ica belongs the distinction of first realizing this dream. The Wright 
brothers experimented with different contrivances until the first suc- 
cessful flight in a power driven airplane, heavier than air, was made 

by Orville Wright on December 17, 1903. 

Air travel is one of the frontiers of the twentieth century and 
to its flock come those attracted by adventure. In the United States, 
air travel had lagged behind European countries until Colonel Lind- 
bergh winged his way to Europe and to fame. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
devotion to aviation has brought a tremendous stimulus to all kinds 
of undertakings—air mail, passenger service, freight, etc. So young 
is air travel that some of those who have done most to make it prac- 
tical in this country will share in the gratification of celebrating its first 
quarter of a century. 

Labor looks forward to this occasion, conscious that from its 
ranks have come men to share in the constructive problems as well as 
the mechanics who have ventured the perils of flight. Many a 
mechanic has dared the fate of the pioneer, finding highways in the 
air that others might follow safely. 

To all pioneers in the new methods of travel, whether inventor 
or explorer, we all pay appreciative homage. 


A Great The passing of Lord Haldane removes the 
Educator outstanding figure in the field of adult educa- 
tion. Believing that capacity for education 

parallels mental activity, that education requires something more than 
innate capacity, and that inequalities in intellectual opportunities cut 
the deepest chasms between different human groups, Viscount Haldane 
initiated a movement to carry educational opportunities for adults 
outside university walls. He visualized a great decentralized univer- 
sity for all people and persuaded university teachers to come out to 
those who must do daily labor in order to live, and he disclosed the 
hunger of working men to know more of life. 

Haldane believed that labor and culture should be united and 
that growth came from an unending quest for “something beyond.” 

Rich in culture and intellect, Haldane preached and lived a phi- 
losophy of humanism, and humanity has benefited by his work. 
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Service History is full of great human causes that 

were responsible for changes that have estab- 
lished new ideals of freedom and opportunity. Such causes have been 
the expression of a far seeing vision and hope strengthened by faith 
in mankind and upheld by an irresistible passion for humanity. They 
draw to them men and women who carry them forward, giving them- 
selves to their service with selfless sacrifice of comforts and material 
goods. 

The labor movement is such a cause that has grown by human 
travail and devotion. There have been many distinctive gains that 
are identified with special persons and these gains built into the lives 
of men and women are most fitting and lasting monuments to those 
who planned them and brought them into being. 

One of those identified with the early struggles of the American 
Federation of Labor has just passed from our midst. When John 
McBride was elected president of the American Federation of Labor 
in 1894, James Duncan was elected second vice-president. As Mr. 
McBride was seriously ill that year, James Duncan was virtually acting 
president during the greater part of his term. Mr. Duncan was 
re-elected continuously to the second vice-presidency until in 1900 he 
was elected first vice-president which office he held until his death. 

Because of Mr. Duncan’s understanding of the principles of trade 
unionism he has rendered invaluable service on the Executive Council 
and helped to formulate the policies that have made the American 
labor movement constructive and influential. The movement owes 
him gratitude and affectionate remembrance. The movement which 
others built must be carried on by the service and devotion of the men 
and women of today. The Federation needs more to work for it 
than ever before. There is more work to be done and work that 
requires a higher devotion and greater ability than ever before in its 
history. Service to humanity is the highest calling of mankind and 
it is the privilege of every wage earner to enter. 


“What Workers Under this caption the Journal of Commerce 
Should Know” publishes an editorial on the New Bedford 

strike, which states that the only guarantee 
against repetition of this costly experience is to provide workers with 
information on production costs. The Journal is disturbed that 
workers are attributing proposals for wage reductions to inefficiency 
on the part of management instead of to depression in the industry. 
It is quite right in assuming that the only way to clear up this situation 
is through conferences between management and workers to thresh 
out the subject of production costs. But such conferences can be 
effective only if held under conditions that assure confidence and good 
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faith. Workers and management must participate by representatives 
of their own choosing. The usual mill opreative is, of course, not 
accustomed to interpreting accounts and therefore workers wish to be 
represented by a union agent accustomed to conference procedure. 
The union official may wish an accountant to advise him on technical 
matters. Such an arrangement would enable workers to participate 
in the conference with management with a feeling of competence to 
understand—free from the fear that something could be “put over” 
on them. These facts must be really open to the conference. At- 
tempts to mislead or conceal would prevent a real understanding 
necessary to an agreement that would result in a working adjustment. 
Most employers want to be honest with the workers they employ, but 
they have a feeling that costs, profits and problems of production are 
their exclusive domain. They fail to realize that production under- 
takings are essentially cooperative and that the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of workers is necessary to efficient results. Workers can or will 
give only when relationships rest on confidence that they will get a 
square deal. , 

We have ample testimony from those occupying responsible 
positions in the management of the textile industry to know that all 
textile operators do not have production costs or good labor costs 
material. But if such material as exists were made the subject of 


joint discussion, the way would be open to a working agreement and 
to joint cooperation to make the industry more efficient, paying higher 
profits and higher wages and benefiting the whole community. Will 
the textile operatives extend the invitation to Labor? 





RELIGION AND THE FAMILY LIFE 


Rurus M. Jones 


Haverford College 


HE more we learn about the 

psychology of childhood, the 

more clearly we see that the 
processes of education begin much 
earlier than we used to suppose. The 
formation of temperament and dis- 
position is more important than the 
mastery of the multiplication table is, 
and the earliest period of life—even 
the first year of it—is the crucial time 
for the shaping of these deepest ele- 
mental roots of human personality. 
Imagination, wonder, reverence,’ and 
awe underlie the child’s normal reli- 
gious attitudes and all these mental 
traits, again, begin at the very dawn 
of consciousness. Spiritual culture, if 
it is to fit the unfolding steps of the 
natural development of the child, 
must consequently be pushed far back 
toward the head waters of the child’s 
life. It is thus primarily a problem 
and a task for the family, and only 
secondarily for the school and the 
church. If the family is found want- 
ing as a nursery of this vital spiritual 
culture, the failure is bound to involve 
serious consequences in the shaping of 
the destiny of the new-born life, while 
the ultimate effects, as we know only 
too well, stretch out far beyond the 
range of the individual life. It is 
business which deeply concerns the 
spiritual health and welfare of society 
and the state as well. 

I have no miraculous solution of 
the problem of the child’s religion to 
propose. There are no Alladin’s 
lamps for us to rub. There is no 


magic wand to wave. No mystic spell 
will come to our help. The family 
life in America must first of all be 
saved and restored to its divine func- 
tions and then the solution will be 
within our reach. But if we are going 
to launch out on a scheme of trial- 
marriages, no solution of that central 
problem in the child’s life is ever pos- 
sible, and if homes are going to be 
wrecked in divorce courts, once more 
the solution in those homes is hope- 
less. 

Religion is such a precious personal 
possession and its worth is so em- 
phatically intrinsic and inward that I 
hesitate to deal at any length with 
the extrinsic effects of religion upon 
the fabric and structure of our social 
life. But it is growing obvious that 
religion is an essential factor for a 
stable and, at the same time, progres- 
sive civilization. There are ominous 
signs and warnings that all is not well 
with our twentieth century society. 
We have been so busy with external 
progress that we have neglected the 
deeper and more hidden factors upon 
which alone any real progress can be 
made. Speed in travel is no doubt a 
great convenience and the quick trans- 
mission of freight adds to the general 
comfort and contributes to the in- 
crease of wealth. But even if we 
could reduce the time of travel and 
transmission by a hundred per cent, it 
would not make us better persons, nor 
would it bring moral stability to our 
social structure. Our progress in 
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knowledge is one of the marvels of 
the last half century. But there, 
again, enlargement of information is 
quite a different thing from the for- 
mation of insight, wisdom, moral 
health, and rightly fashioned will. 
We are passing through an immensely 
significant transition epoch in human 
history. It is almost impossible to 
see it in perspective. We are too 
near to it, too much a part of it, to 
understand it. But the wise men of 
the future will have much to say and 
many books to write about the great 
crisis through which the people of the 
twentieth century passed. Of course, 
the World War will call for its share 
of attention, but it will not be the 
main topic as the historical perspec- 
tive lengthens. It will’be a symptom 
rather than a thing of central interest 
in itself. 

Whether we realize it or not, we 
are building a new kind of civiliza- 
tion. We have tapped new forces. 
We have girdled the globe with lines 
of travel and traffic. We have sur- 
passed the prophesies of Shake- 
speare’s Puck with our magical meth- 
ods of intercommunication. We send 
our radio messages through moun- 
tains as easily as over prairies. We 
fly over wastes of ocean as though we 
had suddenly got the wings of Cheru- 
bim. We can locate the resources of 
the earth by electrical devices without 
any of the uncertainty of boring or 
digging. , 

None of these things, - however, 
will, I believe, fill the center of the 
picture in the long perspective view 
of it. What the historian will see will 
be the fact of the common man’s in- 
vasion of the rights and privileges 
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that in all previous ages had been 
kept exclusively for a chosen few. 
The man with no crest and with no 
pedigree has started knocking at 
every door of opportunity and the 
doors have opened to his challenge. 
The ancient mysteries of life and 
death with which science has been 
busy are now “open secrets.”” They 
are no longer kept for the labora- 
tory. They are familiar to the 
school boy and the reader of the 
newspaper. The more primitive 
races, too, know how to control life 
and how to destroy it by methods 
undreamed of a century ago. The 
vast multitudes of laborers in all 
fields of activity are organized and 
are guided and directed by leaders 
from among themselves. Literature 
is no longer produced for the benefit 
of a rare and scholarly class of read- 


ers. It is produced for the rank and 


file. Naturally, the quality of the 
output has greatly altered as a result 
of the immense extension of the clien- 
tele. The novel has come to rank 
as the foremost literature of our age 
and its influence probably now sur- 
passes that of any other type of liter- 
ary production. The theater was once 
a place of entertainment and culture 
for the elite of society, now it is the 
playhouse for the entire city-public. 
The purveyors of entertainment ap- 
peal to all social and intellectual 
levels, and obviously this inclusive 
widening of ticket-buyers has changed 
the tone and character of the play. 
Art, too, has captured a new public. 
Creative genius aims to attract the 
whole world and no longer a tiny 
fraction of it. The Sunday supple- 
ment and the evening edition with its 
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comic strips pay their artists larger 
sums each year than Michael Angelo 
or Raphael received for the work of 
a lifetime. Necessarily, the quality is 
different. The modern picture is not 
for the holy shrine; it is an ephemeral 
production for the thousands or the 
millions te see. The newspaper re- 
veals more clearly than any other 
modern phenomenon the extraordi- 
nary invasion of the people. The 
newspaper is made not alone for the 
nice-minded and the pure-minded.. It 
is a composite production for the en- 
tire public. Here, everybody is sup- 
posed to be “‘at home.”’ You are surely 
a strange being if you can not find 
some food for your appetite in the 
extensive pages of a daily newspaper! 

All these transformations have 


given us a new kind of world. It is 
intricate, complex, involved, tangled, 


and confused. The methods and the 
forces which organized and con- 
trolled the simpler social order of a 
century ago are wholly inadequate 
today. We have increased the size, 
speed, and tonnage of the ship, but 
we have not correspondingly enlarged 
its rudder or improved the steering 
facilities of it. The time has come 
for us to wake up and look straight 
at the facts. We can not avoid seri- 
ous catastrophe unless we deepen the 
foundations of our social structure. 
It is top-heavy and not built with a 
plumb-line. By some wiser methods 
we must find out how to increase the 
moral and spiritual forces that build 
good, solid, trust-worthy individual 
lives and that, at the same time, con- 
struct and integrate the social organ- 
ism, which can hardly be expected to 
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be much better than the units that 
compose it. 

The situation calls, I think, for a 
profound reorganization of all our 
educational methods and systems 
from the pre-kindergarten to the uni- 
versity graduate school. We need to 
shift the point of emphasis from the 
supply of information to the forma- 
tion of life and character. But that 
new focus in education is not my pres- 
ent subject. I am now concerned with 
the formative spiritual forces of fam- 
ily life, without which no educational 
methods or systems will ever be quite 
adequate. Wherever there has been 
profound religious life in any nation, 
race, or people, there has always been 
behind it a deep and pervasive piety 
and religious culture in the home. 
Jewish religion has been born in all 
periods, not in the synagogue, but in 
the family center. Puritan faith had 
its nurture around the family hearth. 
Quakerism has lived and flourished 
only where the home was the nursery 
of its spirit and its ideals. The child 
of the seasoned Quaker learns to pray 
in silence and to practice meditation 
in the family before joining in these 
ways of worship in the larger group 
at the meeting house. The first step 
toward rebuilding our new society is 
in the direction of the recovery of a 
truer and more vital spiritual quality 
in the home. 

I need not spend much time prov- 
ing to a modern audience that the su- 
preme formative factor in a child’s 
life is the family group. It is a well- 
established truth that the influences 
which form the atmosphere and spirit 
that the child unconsciously breathes 
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by day and by night are the deepest 
forces that shape his destiny. He is 
a born imitator. The muscular move- 
ments of his face and hands instinc- 
tively follow the patterns and copies 
set before him on other faces and in 
other bodies. His first ideas and his 
budding ideals have their ground and 
origin in the thoughts, acts, and sug- 
gestions of those nearest to him. Un- 
til the day of his death, he will carry 
within himself an inner psychological 
climate which the family weather, 
with its calms and storms, its pres- 
sures and its vortexes, its warm cur- 
rents and its misty clouds, has uncon- 
sciously shaped in his plastic mind. 

It will, no doubt, be said at once 
that the recovery of a vital spiritual 
quality in the home to which I have 
just referred is a hopeless quest. It 
cannot be done. The modern Mac- 
beth has not only “murdered sleep,” 
but he has killed out all possibility of 
having time for hush and quiet at 
home, or time and patience for the 
task of initiating into faith and love 
and joy the little ones who “come 
trailing clouds of glory, from God 
who was their home.” The complex- 
ity of life, we are told, is the pitiless 
foe of spirtual culture. The auto- 
mobile is declared to be a vehicle 
which assists the devil and all his 
works and which militates against all 
the fruits of the spirit. Bridge, golf, 
exercise, play, sport, recreation, danc- 
ing, aéroplaning, skiing, mountain 
climbing, these are the gods of the 
. present hour and they are the stern 
rivals of all religious attitudes which 
enjoin sacrifice, unselfish love, and the 
old-fashioned virtues. Well, I, for 
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one, do not believe that human nature 
has become vitiated and depraved. I 
can not admit that “complexity of 
life” has altered man’s fundamental 
nature, which is, I still maintain, es- 
sentially spiritual. Mechanistic the- 
ories of life have most assuredly 
worked serious harm and materialis- 
tic tendencies have, of course, made 
religious ideals seem to many less live 
and gripping verities. But the best 
leaders of present-day thought are 
swinging away from mechanistic in- 
terpretation and the growing empha- 
sis on the fact that spiritual values 
are as much a part of the eternal na- 
ture of things in our universe as mat- 
ter is will in the near future, break the 
drift of materialism. I see many signs 
of returning sanity and I am confident 
that the native hunger of the human 
soul for God will reassert itself and 
bring social health and healing. 

The waning and decline of religion 
in any epoch is usually due to a reac- 
tion against crude and inadequate 
formulations and interpretations of 
religion. The persons who are say- 
ing today that they do not believe in 
God only mean that they do not be- 
lieve in the kind of God they have 
heard preached about. They appar- 
ently do believe that there is a ra- 
tional basis to the universe and that 
there is a moral and spiritual struc- 
ture underlying the unfolding proc- 
esses of history. They may not be- 
lieve in the creedal statements about 
Christ, but they feel in their deepest 
being that He is beautiful and loving 
enough to satisfy their ideal of what 
the divine should be. And that is a 
good point from which to build up a 
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positive living faith, Even now any 
book which gives a fresh, powerful 
interpretation of religion becomes at 
once a “best seller” and it is signifi- 
cant that eight million copies of the 
New Testament were sold last year. 
Let the churches stop contentions 
over dead issues and petty questions 
and turn all their energies to the 
present-day constructive interpreta- 
tion of a religion of life, and the 
fathers and mothers of little children 
will quickly show a revival of interest 
in those things which most deeply con- 
cern the spiritual culture of their off- 
spring. The widespread loss of in- 
terest in religion is mainly due to the 
general prevailing confusion on the 
subject. It seems to many persons 
like a hopeless muddle. It sounds to 


them like words and jargon. It does 


not function. It opens no doors of 
life. It kindles no enthusiasm. It 
promotes no daring adventures. It 
adds no new dimensions to the soul. 
The critical situation which now pre- 
vails in our homes is not due to the 
perversity of parents nor, primarily, 
to the complexity of life. It is due 
in large measure to the lack of insight, 
inspiration, leadership, and adventur- 
ous faith in those who should be the 
guides and prophets of religion in the 
world today. The first turn in the 
tide will come when the leaders within 
the church or, perhaps, the spiritual 
prophets outside the fold, wake up to 
the fact that the homes of America 
must be made nurseries of a sound, 
healthy, moral, and religious life if 
we expect to build a permanent and 
advancing civilization. 

The next question, and the final 
one for this paper, must bear on the 
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type of religious life which we want 
to see cultivated in the homes of our 
nation. If we were talking about the 
cultivation of art instead of religion, 
we should emphasize the importance 
of the love of beauty in the family 
circle, a pervasive good taste in the 
home and the surrounding presence of 
beautiful objects, harmonious colors 
and a fitting setting for the continual 
unconscious suggestions of loveli- 
ness and charm. That would work 
much more effectively than would the 
frequent discussion of theories of 
beauty, or occasional lectures on 
form, or a well selected library of 
books on Aesthetics. The same fea- 
tures apply to religious culture. Dis- 
cussions of creeds and doctrines are 
not the important matters. Religious 
attitudes in the child count for much 
more than do specific beliefs. Habits 
of reverence and of wonder, when 
once formed, are likely to last through 
life, whereas ideas and thoughts are, 
and should be, transitory. They have 
their day and cease to be. The child 
ought not to be a little theologian. 
He ought to be a joyous little child, 
full of spontaneous enthusiasms and 
growing loyalties. George McDonald 
has beautifully expressed the natural 
spiritual reactions of a normal child: 


“T am a little child and I 
Am ignorant and weak; 
I gaze into the starry sky 
And then I can not speak. 
For all behind the starry sky 
Behind the world, so broad, 
Behind men’s hearts and souls 
doth lie 
The infinite of God.” 
I do not believe that picture is over- 
drawn or greatly idealized. None of 
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us believe any more that the new- 
born child is “totally depraved.” He 
is not “a little brute.” He is not a 
mere bunch of instincts. He has 
spiritual potentialities and he is quick 
to respond to the appeal of the divine 
which is always within reach. Pro- 
fessor Otto of Marburg has been 
showing that the religious experience 
is as natural for a child as is hunger 
or play. . He is aware of something 
beyond himself. He has a mysterious 
feeling of some higher presence, a 
consciousness of more than he sees or 
touches. Sometimes it is a hushed 
and tremulous state which came over 
him. Sometimes it is charged with 
awe and wonder. Sometimes it is an 
over-brimming, over-abounding emo- 
tion. It is what Browning means 
when he says: 


“The child 
Feels God a moment, ichors o’er 
the place, 


Plays on and grows to be a man 
like us.” 


These overbrimming experiences 
made primitive man a religious being 
and they make the little child today 
natively disposed to religion. 

Whether he “‘ichors o’er the place” 
and “plays on” like any case-hardened 
man, or opens out his spiritual possi- 
bilities like a flower in the sun, will 
depend a good deal on whether he 
discovers that his: family carry that 
line of higher interests or are cold to 
them. We are coming more and more 
to realize that religion attaches to the 
simple, elemental aspects of our hu- 
man life. We shall not look for it 
in a few rare, exalted and so-called 
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“sacred” aspects of life, separated off 
from the rest of life and raised to a 
place apart. Religion to be real and 
vital must be rooted in life itself and 
it must express itself through the 
whole of life. It should therefore be- 
gin, where all effective education must 
begin, in the home, which should be 
the nursery of spiritual life. 

A home penetrated with spiritual 
culture and spiritual ideals is the 
highest product of civilization and it 
in turn ministers all the time toward 
the creation of a still higher civiliza- 
tion. In fact, there is nothing of what 
we mean by civilization where the 
home is wanting. The savage is on 
his way out of savagery and brutality 
as soon as he can create a home and 
make family life at all sacred. The 
real horror of the “slums” in our 
great cities is that there are no homes 
there, only human beings crowded in- 
discriminately into one room. Our 
present society will be well on its way 
out of the existing moral chaos as 
soon as the home is restored and re- 
dedicated to its true spiritual func- 
tions. 

The home is the true unit of so- 
ciety. It determines more than any 
other one influence, and perhaps more 
than all influences combined what the 
destiny of the boy or girl shall be. 
It shapes the social life; it makes the 
church possible; it is the true basis of 
the state and the nation. Men and 
women each for self, with no holy 
center of family life, could never com- 
pose either a church or a state. The 
woman who is successful in making a 
true home and nursery of spiritual 
culture, where peace and love dwell, 
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and in which the children whom God 
gives her feel the sacredness and holy 
meaning of life has won the best 
crown there is in this life and she has 
served the world in a very high de- 
gree. Some days, perhaps, the men, 
too, will discover that this home-base, 
which is the center of all that is best 
and most valuable in their lives is not 
alone a woman’s task, but deserves 
from the husband and father the same 
intelligent and devoted attention that 
his business ventures receive. 

We modern men have the habit of 
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conquering difficulties, of succeeding 
with great adventures, of daring to 
try what seems impossible. Has not 
the time come to apply that spirit and 
that attitude to other conquests than 
those of space and matter? That 
same determination of purpose which 
has cleared the virgin forests of this 
continent, made the deserts blossom 
like the rose and tapped for daily use 
the inexhaustible resources of nature 
can recover and revitalize the home 
and make it once more the nursery of 
souls. 


IN OTHER PEOPLE’S HOUSES 


I found a house and closed its door 
Upon the things I’d seen before 

In other people’s houses. 
My house had three of the tiniest rooms, 
A kitchen and a breakfast nook 
Like one I’d seen in an old book; 
The bedroom had the quaintest bed, 
On it was a linen counterpane 
And a tasseled bolster at the head; 


The woodwork was a dark oak stain; 
Lined on the wall was German plate, 
And firearms high above the grate; 
A ship sailed down the mantel place— 
Sails opened wide for a clipper race. 


Today { went to find the things 
That lived so long in imaginings. 
I went to see if they were there, 
The pretty things I see everywhere 
In other people’s houses. 
But the place was dark with no one there— 
Grey dust and a mouse behind a chair, 
White dust and cobwebs spread across 
The place where people should have walked, 
Silence where people should have talked. 
I thought I’d witnessed a heart’s great loss, 
But a litcle house can only hold 
A heart to warm it and keep out cold. 
Against the doorpost one must lean 
And talk things real, as I had seen 
In other people’s houses. 
—Raymond Kresensky. 





LABOR AND THE TALKING MOVIES 


JosepH N. WEBER 


President of the American Federation of Musicans 


HE general problem of labor 

displacement by labor-saving 

machinery has been disposed of 
in union circles by the adoption of 
the policy that the worker is entitled 
to a share in the fruits of such prog- 
ress in the form of shorter hours and 
better wages. That is all very well 
as far as it goes, but, as is usual in 
the case of industrial problems, some 
new perplexity is forever arising to 
which the standard remedy can not 
be applied. 

Of such a character is the question 
into which the American Federation 
of Musicians finds itself involved by 
the development of the “talking 
movies.” 

Application of this new synchro- 
nizing device to reproduction of music 
in theaters threatens to cost many a 
musician his job. He is not profes- 
sionally jealous of this machine, in 
the accepted sense, because he does 
not concede the possibility that canned 
music can ever attain artistic quality, 
but he is fearful that it may work at 
least a temporary revolution in the 
musical field. 

The musician wishes it understood 
that his aversion to synchronized pic- 
ture music is in no sense parallel to 
that felt by workers in some other in- 
dustrial fields toward new inven- 
tions—as for instance the printer's 
resentment against typesetting ma- 
chines some years ago. The type- 
setting machine did set type satisfac- 
torily; the talking movies do not and 
can not offer artistic music, because 
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art can not be mechanized. If it 
could, it wouldn’t be art. 

The real danger to the welfare of 
the organized musician lies in the 
likelihood that synchronized music 
machines will be welcomed and sup- 
ported by the theater-going public 
as a novelty, a new toy; then, if the 
public continues to be patient, some 
theater owners will endeavor to fas- 
ten the device upon their patrons as 
a habit. The net result will: be a 
restriction—of greater or lesser im- 
portance as the case may be—in the 
art of music itself and in the public’s 
appreciation of music. This will, of 
course, be unfortunate for musicians 
and also unfortunate for the cause of 
national culture. 

Literally speaking the “shadow 
and echo” form of entertainment 
amounts to photographing a worker 
at his task and then compelling him 
to compete for his livelihood with 
innumerable prints of the photo. A 
few hundreds of artists, singers, play- 
ers and even dancers could, in this 
way, substitute for thousands who 
now entertain America. If such an 
extreme development should come 
whence, in the future, would our mu- 
sical talent arise? Certainly few be- 
ginners would feel inspired to pursue 
music as a vocation if opportunity 
became so cramped. 

The membership of the American 
Federation of Musicians is seriously 
alarmed over the growth of the can- 
ned entertainment movement and is 
preparing for a determined defense 
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of its trade welfare. As a first step 
it is calling attention to the danger 
of a “creeping adulteration” of thea- 
ter music and urging music lovers as 
well as the loyal friends of unionism 
to register protest against the sub- 
stitution of machine music for orches- 
tral service in theaters. It should be 
remarked here, that we are not op- 
posing talking movies as a develop- 
ment in the field of drama. 

Let it be said, too, that we are not 
confronting the theatrical interests 
in a spirit of hostility at this time. 
They are obliged to keep pace with 
progress and to do this they must 
experiment with the talking movies. 
These magnates of the cinema have, 
for the most part, sought to deal 
fairly with organized labor, and they 
have been a really potent force in 
promoting appreciation of good 
music in the past. Occupying, as it 
does, a position of unique influence 
as a near monopoly in the amusement 
field, the motion picture has yielded 
to music an important corollary 
place. Many of the larger theaters 
have presented to the public finer 
orchestras than the average citizen 
was often privileged to hear. They 
have also exercised critical discrimi- 
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nation in selecting vocal artists to 
round out their entertainments. For 
these things the country owes them 
the gratitude due to cultural bene- 
factors. 

The labor movement in general, 
because of its deep and effective in- 
terest in educational welfare, may well 
give some attention to this problem, 
which in both its industrial and cul- 
tural phases is of great importance. 
The 100,000 or more members of the 
musicians’ union are among the most 
successful trades unionists in the 
country and are well worth preserving 
in their entrenched position. I am 
sure, too, that the nation’s labor lead- 
ers will be among the first to realize 
the importance of continued develop- 
ment of music appreciation among the 
people. 

Millions of Americans will see this 
problem from the viewpoint of the 
organized musicians. If only enough 
of them will make it their business to 
make known their desire for con- 
tinuance of the high musical standard 
in motion picture theaters, this threat- 
ened general substitution of canned 
music for personal service of musi- 
cians will not take place. 


PREJUDICE 


A leaf may hide the largest star 
From Love’s uplifted eye; 
A mote of prejudice out-bar 
A world of charity. 
Rev. Jonn M. Tass 





THINKING OUT A CATHOLIC INDUSTRIAL 
PROGRAM 
Rev, Francis J. Haas, Ph. D. 


St. Francis Seminary and Marquette University* 


FEW weeks ago a Catholic 

gentleman who holds a re- 

sponsible executive position 
with a large manufacturing corpora- 
tion invited a priest acquaintance to 
take lunch with him. The priest ac- 
cepted the invitation with thanks. 
The gentleman then asked if he 
might bring some notes with him to 
the lunch. The priest assured him 
that there would be no objection what- 
soever. After the lunch the notes 
were laid out on the table and the 
questioning began. For nearly three 
hours the priest was plied with ques- 
tions, thirty-five in all, covering such 
topics as the causes of unemployment, 
the effects of machinery, and the 
methods and practices of trade unions. 
About half of the questions were criti- 
cal of the procedure of trade union- 
ists, although they were not funda- 
mental objections to trade union 
theory. At the close of the session 
when the two were ready to depart 
the executive said: “Well, Father, of 
course, you have to defend trade un- 
ionism because Pope Leo XIII has 
taught it and you have to teach it, 
too.” 

This incident may serve as an in- 
troduction to. thé question that I 
should like to discuss this evening. 
The subject of my paper is, ““Think- 
ing out a Catholic industrial pro- 
gram.” What I shall say will fall 
under two headings: first, the proced- 
ure that has been followed in drawing 


up Catholic industrial programs in the 
past; and secondly, the procedure that 
should be followed in drawing up a 
Catholic industrial program today. 

It is a well-worn platitude to say 
that we are living in a scientific age. 
He is blind indeed who does not see 
the great and far-reaching triumphs 
of science. For example, it is doubt- 
ful whether the world’s population, 
which is now more than twice that 
of a century ago, could be fed, and 
clothed, and sheltered, and be pro- 
vided with almost royal comforts and 
conveniences if it had not been for the 
activities of science. The power 
tractor doing the work of the ox plow; 
the railroad in place of the stage 
coach and the river barge; the textile 
machine replacing the spinning wheel ; 
the marvels of surgery and prevent- 
ive medicine adding fifteen years to 
the span of life in two decades; sani- 
tation and water systems forestalling 
the plagues and pestilences of other 
ages; the transmission of messages 
and pictures through the air and even 
ocean flights binding widely sepa- 
raced nations into one little world— 
all these are to be credited to the tire- 
less efforts of the scientist. 

But whether the scientist be a re- 
search student in the medical school 
or in the chemical or engineering 
laboratory or whether he be a poor 
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plodding inventor in an attic his 
method is always the same. He ex- 
periments. He observes results. He 
may fail but he tries again. He sets 
up some tentative formula and tests 
its workings. He tries and tries and 
perhaps after years of disheartening 
trials and failures he ultimately suc- 
ceeds. In a word his gospel is that 
truth and law are to be discovered. 
And because this gospel has given us 
the great marvels of machinery, and 
transportation, and engineering and 
mathematics, and medicine, and air 
communication and aeronautics, the 
feeling has become quite general that 
there is no method of knowing the 
truth except by seeking it out through 
experiment and observation. The 


idea that there are certain truths that 
are fixed and unchangeable and are to 
be kept sacred from the trial-and- 


error method of science is looked 
upon as out of date and obscurantist. 
This criticism is directed particularly 
against those who are engaged in the 
study of society and its problems. 
Too often it is said that we must ex- 
periment as we go along and desist 
from the position that certain institu- 
tions and values are not to be experi- 
mented with. The results and espe- 
cially the immediately observable re- 
sults, we are told, will decide whether 
we are right or wrong. 

Now, it is not necessary to remind 
. this audience that the only rational 
procedure for the social scientist is to 
employ both induction and deduction 
in drawing up a code of action. In 
point of fact everyone who has any 
ideas about society and the direction 
it should move in follows this method 
whether he is conscious of it or not. 


" mental. 
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In this respect the Catholic social 
scientist is no different from any other. 
He first sets down the social laws and 
institutions that are not to be tam- 
pered with at any cost, and only then 
collects data and facts and endeavors 
to find out what agencies and instru- 
mentalities will best safeguard these 
laws and institutions. 

Let us apply these observations to 
the major Catholic pronouncements 
on social questions that have been 
made from the time of Ozanam and 
Kettler down to the time of Manning 
and Leo XIII and the recent pro- 
grams of the French, Irish, German, 
and American Bishops. We find run- 
ning through all these documents the 
same unfailing insistence on the sa- 
credness of certain principles and the 
need of searching for and employing 
all the agencies that will keep these 
principles inviolate. Leo VIII's fa- 
mous encyclical on the “‘Conditions of 
the Working Classes” may be taken as 
typical of the happy combination of 
this two-fold procedure. Incidentally, 
the Pope does not set down a number 
of propositions arbitrarily that are to 
be followed by all Catholics merely 
because of his saying them. Nor is 
his program in any sense a mere pro- 
gram seeking to describe a purely 
ideal or utopian society. It is par- 
tially deductive and partially experi- 
It is deductive in so far as 
it assumes that certain principles are 
inherently true and not to be compro- 
mised with. It is experimental in so 
far as it first takes account of existing 
facts and the probability of their con- 
tinuance and then declares that cer- 
tain techniques are to be employed in 
safeguarding these principles. Briefly 
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the Pope was experimental except 
where he could not be, that is in the 
sphere of the fundamental rights of 
individuals and the community. 

Permit me to be somewhat more 
concrete and state precisely what these 
rights of individuals and the com- 
munity are. 

There is in the first place the basic 
consideration to which all else is sec- 
ondary that the person of every man 
and woman and child is something 
sacred and inviolable. Negatively 
stated this means that no one may do 
violence to a human being or inter- 
fere with his right to live. In con- 
formity with this principle civilized 
society prosecutes the physician who 
fails to use all his art in keeping a hu- 
man beingalive. In popular language 


the expression “Keeping body and 
soul together” means staying this side 


of eternity. But this is only the 
minimum exercise of the right to live. 
The sacredness of the human person 
demands much more than merely 
keeping body and soul together. It 
demands all that is implied in the 
term divine destiny—the opportunity 
to grow and develop and to be free in 
one’s choice in so far as this is con- 
sistent with law and order. It follows 
therefore that whatever unduly inter- 
feres with the right to growth and de- 
velopment, to say nothing of the right 
of actually continuing to live, must be 
modified and adjusted to permit the 
exercise of these rights. If, for ex- 
ample, competition cuts in on these 
rights it is competition that must yield 
and not these rights. Thus if the in- 
terplay of supply and demand among 
unskilled workers fixes the rate of 
pay at $800 per year when it is clear 
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that this amount is insufficient for de- 
cent livelihood the forces of sup- 
ply and demand must be curbed in 
order to allow workers and their 
families to live a normal human ex- 
istence. Briefly, human life and not 
the economic system is the end of so- 
ciety. 

In the second place there is the 
fundamental consideration of family 
life. This second consideration flows 
from the first, for normal family life 
is the only adequate means of rear- 
ing, educating, and protecting the 
child. Where family life is inter- 
ferred with it is the child that suffers 
in the form of neglect, ill health, and 
delinquency. But from whatever 
angle the question is viewed it is only 
the family that matters in society. At 
whatever point therefore that the in- 
dustrial process interferes with family 
life by taking mothers from their 
homes to work to that extent the in- 
dustrial process must be regulated and 
held back in its proper field. 

The third fundamental considera- 
tion has to do with the nature of con- 
tracts. Since a contract is essentially 
the fusing of two wills, and since the 


‘only one who can allow his will to be 


fused with another is the owner him- 
self it is clear that every contract must 
be freely entered into by each party 
without overpowering compulsion 
from the other. A wage contract that 
is accepted merely out of fear of great 
suffering and especially that of being 
deprived of the means of living is a 
contract in name only. Hence a wage 
contract agreed to by a worker be- 
cause his choice is restricted to the 
wage offered or none at all is not an 
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equitable undertaking. This defect 
can be removed only by making the 
contracting power approximately 
equal on both sides, so that neither 
party is forced to accept the other’s 
terms without surrendering some of 
the qualities that inhere in him as a 
human person. Hence the encyclical 
says with reference to labor organi- 
zations: ‘‘Such associations should be 
adapted to the requirements of the 
age in which we live—an age of 
greater instruction, of different cus- 
toms, and of more numerous require- 
ments in daily life.” 

Finally, there isthe consideration of 
the riature and purposes of the state. 
The purpose of a state is not merely 
negative in the sense that its obliga- 
tions cease when it prevents and pun- 
ishes public acts of violence. It is also 
something positive. It must create a 
condition in which it is possible for all 
to enjoy the opportunity of normal 
growth and development. Hence, says 
Pope Leo, the state must intervene in 
an auxiliary capacity through protec- 
tive legislation to prevent the oppres- 
sion of those in a weak bargaining 
position, particularly women and chil- 
dren. 

These, briefly stated,are the starting 
points from which the social thinking 
and program making of Leo XIII be- 
gin. Beyond these principles lies the 
field of experiment and search for the 
methods that will give them life and 
reality. Thus it must be evident that 
the program of Leo XIII is both de- 
ductive and scientific. It would not 
be difficult to show that the same com- 
bination of methods is employed in all 
the great Catholic social programs of 
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the nineteenth century down to the 
present time. But perhaps enough has 
been said on this point. 


II 


Passing now to the question of 
drawing up an industrial program, for 
the present we can do no better than 
take our cue from those magnificent 
pronouncements of the nineteenth 
century which have stood the storm of 
the Industrial Revolution. If I may 
repeat, they remind us that certain 
values are to be preserved at all cost 
and that we must seek out the agen- 
cies which will best preserve them. 
These values are the individual, the 
family, justice, and the state. If the 
individual is disregarded no person 
is safe. If the institution of the fam- 
ily is not reckoned with as something 
sacred and inviolable nothing else in 
society is worth being concerned 
about. If the proper conditions of 
contract making are not to be en- 
forced justice ceases and force rules 
the field. If the state fails to func- 
tion as it should there will be revolt 
and overthrow of authority. But per- 
haps all would be willing to admit this 
much. The right to live, the rights 
of family life, the need of justice, and 
the necessity of government are con- 
siderations that no one will seriously 
question. 

But what are the means to be em- 
ployed by industry to give actuality to 
these claims? To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to keep in mind 
the central tendency in industry, which 
has become particularly pronounced 
since the close of the World War. 
This is the tendency toward central- 
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ized production and control which is 
frequently referred to as rationaliza- 
tion. It is not peculiar to our country. 
It has made great strides in France, 
England, and especially Germany. 
Striking examples in the United States 
are the automobile and steel indus- 
tries. Sir Alfred Mond says: “One 
of the essential aims of rationalization 
is increased efficiency in production. 
This implies lower production costs 
and a correspondingly larger volume 
of business.” 

Surely this movement toward lower 
production cost, greater efficiency, the 
elimination of waste and duplication 
can not be objected to on any rational 
grounds. On the contrary, its net re- 
sult must be a saving to society. But 
there are certain social dangers and 
real evils, and these may not be over- 
looked. As a resolution of the Eco- 
nomic Conference of Geneva de- 
clared: “Rationalization must be car- 
ried out with due care to avoid inter- 
ference with the legitimate interests 
of the workers.” The implication of 
this resolution is that the movement 
toward centralized operation and 
ownership may be injurious to the 
working population. 

In order, therefore, that the bene- 
fits of rationalization may continue to 
be enjoyed and at the same time ‘the 
working classes may not suffer, it is 
necessary that the workers be organ- 
ized in unions, so that their represen- 
tatives may speak for them on a basis 
of equality when they negotiate with 
the spokesmen of integrated capital 
and management. Just as the con- 
suming public feels the need of pro- 
tecting itself against possible extor- 
tion by public service corporations and 
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sets up commissions to regulate tele- 
phone, railroad, water, gas, and in- 
surance rates, the workers are justified 
in feeling the need of protecting them- © 
selves against the tremendous power 
of monopolized industry. Until such 
time comes as the state actually oper- 
ates private industry, and may the day 
be far off, it is much better that the 
workers themselves set up their own 
barriers of protection than have the 
state do so for them. It is important 
to add that the representatives of 
workers must not be in the employ of 
the corporation for whose employees 
they are speaking, but that they be 
chosen and salaried by the workers 
themselves. For all practical purposes 
the relations of the workers’ represen- 
tative to the worker are those of the 
attorney to his client. Surely neither 
can adequately present his client’s 
case if he is paid by the one with 
whom he negotiates. 

Taking things as they are in indus- 
try at the present time, it must be evi- 
dent that it is only under a system by 
which workers are represented by at- 
torneys who are free and independent 
that the welfare of the wage earning 
population can be protected. In this 
age of national mergers in baking, ice 
cream and dairy products, chain stores, 
motors, and even cemeteries, the per- 
son who would urge the individual 
wage contract is either living in the 
distant past or he is selfishly dishonest. 
With the overwhelmingly bulk of 
American goods manufactured by 
corporations of organized capital and 
less than 20 per cent of the 16 mil- 
lion wage-earners organized in trade 
unions it is only through collective 
agreements negotiated for workers on 
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a scale paralleling the organization of 
the particular industry in which they 
are employed that wage justice can be 
secured to the individual worker. It 
is only in this way that he will be able 
to purchase the goods that will enable 
him to live as a human being and to 
provide for the normal vicissitudes of 
sickness, accident, unemployment, and 
old age. Again, it is only under a sys- 
tem of collective agreements that 
family life can be properly safe- 
guarded and promoted. The criticism 
could not then be made, which in too 
many cases is only too true, that form- 
erly a man would not ask a girl to 
marry him unless he could support 
her, but now he will not ask her to 
marry him unless she can support her- 
self. Incidentally, under a system of 
collective agreements justice will be 
maintained because an approximately 


equal bargaining power will be exer- 


cised by both sides. Finally, such 
groups as can not be brought under 
the system, woman and child workers 
for example, could be protected in 
their rightful interests by the judicious 
use of protective legislation. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the 
Catholic Conference on Industrial 
Problems is endeavoring to work out 
a program for industry that is based 
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on the firm foundations of the sacred- 
ness of human personality, the divine 
character of marriage, and the neces- 
sity of justice. It envisions society 
as composed of three great groups. 
First, there are those who are firmly 
convinced of the need of collective 
agreements in industry, the working 
population in general. Secondly, there 
are those who are as firmly opposed 
to collective agreements, the small but 
powerful group of financiers and in- 
dustrialists. Lying in between the two 
are those great sections of the popv- 
lation who are not directly interested, 
the professional, clerical, and com- 
mercial classes and the farmers. To 
these in particular must the message 
be brought that it is to their self in- 
terest that just wages be paid through- 
out industry. Good wage receivers 
are good buyers. Again, the payment 
of fair wages to that great mass of 
unskilled workers who are now forced 
to live below the level of subsistence 
will reduce taxes by lowering crime 
and avoidable sickness costs which are 
now borne by the general community. 
But there are higher motives to in- 
spire action. They are the motives of 
our identical nature and our common 
destiny. 


THE RAINPOOL 


I am too small for winds to mar 

My surface; but I hold a star 

That teaches me, though low my lot, 
That highest Heaven forgets me not. 


Rev. JoHn M. Tass. 





CHICAGO'S 1933 WORLD’S FAIR 


J. G. BENNEMA 


to hold the most gigantic as well 

as elaborate birthday celebra- 
tion that has ever been held any- 
where or at any time. The millions 
of dollars to be spent in labor and 
material in this venture make the 
proposed plans of interest to organ- 
ized labor as well as to organized 
business. 

The above preliminary remarks 
are directed at the actual work now 
under way to hold the Chicago 
World’s Fair in that city in 1933, 
a centennial celebration of the incor- 
poration of Chicago as a town in 
1833. 

There have been many so-called 
world fairs in the past, some in name 
only; but, regardless of what has 
been done in other cities, this will be 
a real world’s fair in actuality as 
well as name. Chicago’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893, with over twen- 
ty-one million paid admissions, today 
stands in a class by itself which has 
never been surpassed, and the plans 
for the new fair will outdistance the 
old as a modern automobile of today 
would a horse and carriage of the 
vintage of 1893. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, President John 
Fitzpatrick appointed a committee to 
represent organized labor in connec- 
tion with the building of the world’s 
fair. Mr. Patrick F. Sullivan, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Building Trades 
Council, has been chosen chairman 
of this committee. 

In a recent statement to the Fed- 


Prin are now being developed 


eration News, a paper owned and 
operated by the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, Mr. Sullivan said in part, 
“The labor movement of the city of 
Chicago stands ready now to go out 
and put its shoulder to the wheel and 
have a world’s fair in Chicago in 
1933- 

“With the competent labor that 
we possess in Chicago, the cost of 
the building program can be cut to 
the minimum, provided’ they begin 
immediately with the plans and carry 
on through. By that I mean that 
when one building has been mapped 
out the men may start work, and 
when that building is completed they 
may immediately be pushed over into 
another building that has been plan- 
ned in the meantime. 

“My message to the people of Chi- 
cago is to get started on this world 
fair as soon as possible. It will mean 
a greater Chicago. It will mean 
prosperity and work for everybody; 
and these two factors certainly mean 
peace and happiness not only to our 
wonderful city but to the entire 
nation.” 

For any one individual or com- 
pany to finance such a huge under- 
taking as is planned would be out 
of the question. A novel method 
has been adopted and is now in oper- 
ation. There are now being sold in 
Chicago certificates of membership 
at five dollars each, the purchaser re- 
ceiving an official receipt and a beau- 
tifully printed certificate of member- 
ship, which may be framed and hung 
upon the wall of the office or home 
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as evidence in the years to come of 
their great help in making the fair 
possible. 

In addition to those who thus en- 
roll in the World’s Fair Legion, 
there will be given, all in good time, 
ten souvenirs or complimentary ad- 
mission tickets to the fair in 1933, 
the actual value of which will not be 
less than five dollars and may be twice 
‘as much. ° 

It is tentatively planned to inscribe 
on imperishable parchment the names 
of all the original signers. This doc- 
ument will be placed in the corner- 
stone of the principal permanent 
building of the fair. 

Booths have been erected in most 
of the large department stores, banks 
and business centers, where these cer- 
tificates are being sold daily. There 


have also been organized neighbor- 


hood “units” which are busy obtain- 
ing members; and the citizens of Chi- 
cago are responding in such a man- 
ner that the 500,000 memberships 
set as a goal seem already assured. 
As soon as 300,000 certificates have 
been sold the committee will be able 
to announce the complete financial 
program of the fair. 

The location of the buildings will 
be mainly on five islands in Lake 
Michigan, with a total area of about 
1,200 acres. This space is to be 
divided as follows: At the present 
time, just east of and adjoining the 
Illinois Central tracks, there have 
been built approximately 250 acres, 
from Sixteenth to Thirty-eighth 
Streets. The outer islands will con- 
tain 825 acres, of which 75 acres 
have already been built, so that there 
still remains to be built in the com- 
ing three summers a total of 750 
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acres, of which 200 acres will be in 
the airport. In addition to this there 
will be a lagoon of 250 acres sepa- 
rating the mainland from the islands. 

Ornamental bridges will connect 
the mainland to the islands and the 
islands will all be inter-bridged as 
well as connected by subways. 

Access to the airport will be by 
two bridges and four subways, all of 
which will be equipped with electri- 
cally controlled gates. The purpose 
of the gates is to prevent any great 
rush of people on the airfield upon 
the arrival of flyers, and to prevent 
flyers and their planes being endan- 
gered by enthusiastic crowds of the 
sort that swooped down upon Colo- 
nel Lindbergh when he crossed the 
Atlantic. The landing field will be 
3,000 feet in diameter and all in 
sod. There are also tentative plans 
being considered to build a mooring 
mast for dirigible airships. 

Many of the buildings are to be 
built for permanent use after the fair 
has closed. It is planned to estab- 
lish a ‘Permanent International 
Trade Mart,” an institution designed 
to afford the buyers and sellers of 
the world a place to mingle together 
for the exchange of their wares. The 
housing of this mart will be in some 
of these buildings that have been 
used by the fair and will be con- 
structed and located with that object 
in view. For many years such trade 
marts have proven a boon to Europe. 
Last year the Leipzig Fair in Ger- 
many, an institution of long standing, 
had 4,300,000 square feet of exhibits, 
and attracted 160,000 buyers. The 
same year the Paris (France) Fair, 
held in the latter part of May, at- 
tracted 200,000 visitors and 6,500 
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exhibitors. The exhibits occupied 
3,226,000 square feet of space. 
With our ever-increasing machine 
production and resulting problem of 
unemployment it is very vital to the 
prosperity of our workers that we 
not only retain the industries we have 
but annex all additional manufactur- 
ing that develops from year to year. 
There will be many other major 
building projects effected in Chicago 
because of the coming world’s fair. 
Postmaster General Harry S. New 
has promised to have completed a 
new post office by 1933, the cost of 
which will be $20,000,000; the build- 
ing proper will cost $14,500,000, the 
balance for the building site. The 


Chicago Civic Opera will build a 
permanent 42-story revenue-produc- 
ing “tower” building to help support 
the big opera and eventually provide 


endowment of a musical educational 
foundation for the city of Chicago. 

Located in the Grant Park district 
of Chicago, which lies between the 
hotel district on Michigan Avenue 
and the shore of Lake Michigan, are 
some of our country’s most famous 
buildings and institutions. 

Facing Michigan Avenue at Adams 
Street is the Art Institute, and to 
its north the Goodman Theater. 
The famous $750,000 Buckingham 
fountain sends its illuminated colored 
spray skyward to be admired by 
thousands. To the south is the Field 
Museum of Natural History that 
ranks with the best in the world, and 
adjoining that is the magnificent Sol- 
dier Field, a stadium most beautiful. 

Shedd Aquarium is now under con- 
struction, and, with its completion, 
Chicago will boast of the greatest 
and most varied collection of fish and 
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kindred aquatic life to be found any- 
where under one roof. 

We have also the Navy Pier, ex- 
tending far out into the waters of 
Lake Michigan, which serves as a 
municipal playground to thousands 
of people every year. The towers 
at the end of this structure also serve 
as a sending station to organized 
labor’s only broadcasting station, 
W. C. F. L., “The Voice of Labor,” 
owned and controlled by the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. 

An automobile drive extending 
from Jackson Park, the site of the 
world fair in 1893, to the site of the 
new fair is now being completed, 
The entire drive skirts the shore of 
Lake Michigan. Another drive of 
similar nature is to be constructed to 
the north, connecting Sheridan Road 
and Lincoln Park Drives with Grant 
Park. 

The Chicago World’s Fair com- 
mittee has sent emissaries to all of 
the foreign countries in behalf of the 
fair. It is their aim to convince the 
representatives of these nations that 
Chicago’s celebration is not only a 
mere exposition but a venture that 
will pay dividends and bring lasting 
results. 

Several so-called world fairs have 
proven failures from every stand- 
point, and it is to overcome the bad 
taste left by these past failures that 
will prove itself a task. 

The latest reports received from 
abroad indicate that these messengers 
of good will are convincing their 
audiences that our fair will be worth 
while and have agreed to participate 
both actually and morally. 

The gates of the Chicago World’s 
Fair will be opened on June 1, 1933, 
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and extend to the end of December. 
While Chicago is known for its won- 
derful climate during this period of 
the year there will be necessity for 
providing heat for the buildings. 
This is in itself a big problem for 
labor and many novel methods are 
being proposed in the erecting of 
heating systems. A Chicago engi- 
neer, Thomas J. Waters, gave the 
world its first plenum system or in- 
direct heating system, and it has been 
copied the world over. Chicago will 
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also find engineers to solve this gi- 
gantic problem of heating the fair. 

In Mr. Patrick F. Sullivan organ- 
ized labor has an able representative 
and when the problems enumerated 
are under discussion labor will receive 
the just consideration which is due it. 
It is safe to say that when the fair 
has been built and opened for the 
200-day period planned that labor 
will have benefited from the start to 
the finish. 


CAN WE HELP BUYING ON THE 
INSTALLMENT PLAN? 


MARSHALL BEUICK 


OR about five years installment 

selling has been discussed from 

most every economic point of 
view, but little attention has been ac- 
corded the social phases of this most 
modern method of merchandising. 
Because houses were sold in ancient 
Rome on a deferred payment basis 
and because a furniture house has used 
this selling plan in New York for 
about sixty years, several “authorities” 
on the installment plan consider it not 
new and quite harmless if not a neces- 
sary system for the American people 
to buy things that cost twenty-five dol- 
lars and more. 

The trickles of the social phases of 
installment selling that have come out 
of the flood of the economic criticism 
on the subject can be summed up as 
follows : 

1. Installment selling encourages a 
form of saving. 


2. It makes possible the possession 
of goods that provide better living 


that might otherwise be out of reach 
of the masses. 

3. It tends to make employment 
steadier, thereby improving social 
conditions. 

4. It encourages budgeting one’s 
income and expenditures, thus making 
the public more intelligent about do- 
mestic finance. 

These conclusions are based largely 
on theory and not on studies of in- 
dividual cases that should be en- 
lightening. Furthermore, those who 
have pointed out these beneficent 
values in installment selling are for 
the most part bankers and officers of 
finance companies, both of whom 
prosper on dealing in_ installment 
“paper” or the contracts of the install- 
ment buyers. The other guardians of 
our social health who have told of 
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the heaven-sent blessing of installment 
buying are installment sellers, particu- 
larly the automobile manufacturers. 
But not all big business men feel 
this way about the deferred payment 
plan of purchase. Shoe, textile, hosi- 
ery, dress and some fur manufacturers 
have found installment selling injuri- 
ous to their businesses, which cannot 
very well be fostered by installment 
selling. This situation of depression 
in these trades has meant less employ- 
ment and a consequent reduction of in- 
come in boot and shoe and in textile 
towns, where the laboring population 
naturally has to alter its mode of liv- 
ing or attempt to find work in indus- 
tries that are thriving on producing 
goods for the installment buyers. 
There is a long list of things that 
we can buy on the installment plan. 
In fact, we may even borrow money 


from special finance companies and 


pay back in installments. And, of 
course, radio sets, motor cars, phono- 
graphs, electric refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, pianos, vacuum cleaners, 
clothing, furniture, jewelry, homes 
and sets of books may be purchased 
on easy terms, sometimes extending 
for two years, and in the case of buy- 
ing a home, “like paying rent,’’ the 
payment period may be ten years. 

For nearly two years, while I was 
the public relations manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
I followed the trend of installment 
selling as closely as one can follow’ 
such a ramified thing. The more I 
considered the problem, I saw it in the 
same light, or dimness perhaps, as one 
saw the Russian Revolution. Thou- 
sands of people knew the revolution 
was imminent, but no one could see it 
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growing and no one could appreciate 
its extent. Installment selling is simi- 
lar in its development to the Russian 
Revolution. Someone may say he can 
give a clear picture of the installment 
situation by arraying such figures as 
these for the year 1925: 


Wages and salaries $40,000,000,000 

Wages and salaries in manufac- 
turing 

Retail sales 

Savings deposits 

Life insurance written 

Total time-payment sales 


17,400,000,000 
37,000,000,000 
23,000,000,000 
15,400,000,000 

$,000,000,000 


These figures indicate that the 
amount of installment sales in the 
United States is less than a third of 
the wages received by industrial 
workers, but they do not tell us how 
dificult it may be for the people to 
make their payments and what essen- 
tials or necessaries have been sacrificed 
so payments can be met. 

In the hope that I might get a pic- 
ture, however sketchy, I made a sur- 
vey among nearly 2,000 picked credit 
managers (not retail store credit 
managers) out of a group of about 
30,000 credit executives. My results 
showed that more than 70 per cent of 
the credit executives in manufacturing, 
wholesaling and banking, whose opin- 
ions were tabulated, were critical of 
installment merchandising, as now 
conducted, on the basis of its making 
the public overbuy. 

These executives, many of whom 
are treasurers, owners and important 
officials in their respective concerns, 
stressed the need of an effective sys- 
tem to discover to what extent any 
person may have mortgaged his in- 
come too much through installment 
purchases. These business men 
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agreed also that installment selling 
encourages or permits extravagance. 
Another large majority of these men 
thought that it was made entirely too 
easy for the public to buy on the in- 
stallment plan, which made business 
too risky and was bad in the long run 
for the people. 

More than 60 per cent of the opin- 
ions expressed disapproval of the sale 
of luxuries on the installment plan. 
These men maintained that install- 
ment selling should be confined to use- 
ful articles of some permanent value 
or articles that were of a labor-saving 
character and thus improved condi- 
tions in the home. 

About 20 per cent of the replies 
indicated that installment buying 
gives the public a wrong attitude 
toward the use of money and the pos- 
session of luxuries by those who can 
ill afford to buy them. This group 
believed also that installment selling 
tends to discourage saving. 

About 57 per cent of these same 
men were opposed to the principle of 
installment selling and go per cent be- 
lieved that, as it was conducted at 
least in 1925 and 1926, it was being 
carried too far for the good of busi- 
ness or the good of the people. 

While most of these business men 
considered installment merchandising 
from a dollars and cents standpoint 
of safety, I have confined the forego- 
ing summary of their opinions to the 
social dangers they saw in the plan. 

Recognizing installment selling not 
only as an economic problem but also 
as a sociological problem, George W. 
Norris, Governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank in Philadelphia, sees social 
dangers that must reside in the plan, 
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as periods of depression are bound to 
occur to some degree regardless of 
the opiates of optimism we occasion- 
ally feed ourselves. Mr. Norris con- 
siders installment selling as an inevi- 
table thing in our economic life. . “It 
is born,” he says, “of the seller’s pas- 
sion for volume and the buyer’s pas- 
sion for indulgence.” As it is com- 
paratively new, he suggests that we 
neither acclaim it nor denounce it as 
an unmixed evil, but study it. 

At a conference on installment sell- 
ing in New York in 1926, Lawson 
Purdy, General Director of the Char- 
ity Organization Society of New 
York, was asked to tell what he knew 
about installment selling in relation to 
family welfare. What Mr. Purdy re- 
lated gave a rather dismal picture. 
Previous to the conference, he had 
had several social workers gather 
data. In general the data showed 
that installment selling had not been 
a boon to many individuals, but in- 
stead had been the reason for a hun- 
dred odd persons in New York ap- 
pealing to the charity organizations 
in that city. A similar state of affairs 
was reported in Minneapolis during 
the year 1924. These social service 
cases showed that people had been 
oversold and many of them were up 
against the wall when unemployment 
overcame them. 

There are several instances that I 
know of personally where young and 


‘inexperienced persons have borrowed 


money on the installment plan or else 
have purchased goods through charge 
accounts, handled by agents who 
charge 10 per cent of the monthly out- 
standing bill for the use of their 
names on account, and have come into 
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dificulties or disgrace because they 
could not meet successive payments. 

Some advertising agencies and 
high-pressure sales organizations have 
helped to overload the public through 
installment sales with more goods 
than they can comfortably pay for or 
more goods than they can use intelli- 
gently. 

A few bankers, while recognizing 
at least the temporary value of ex- 
tensive installment selling for their 
business, show concern about the sys- 
tem in the long run in relation to the 
general public welfare. 

Melvin A. Taylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, says 
that, of course, if installment selling 
were to go too far, the bankers would 
naturally protect themselves and that 
their doing so would slow down pro- 
duction and cause unemployment until 


adjustments were made in installment 


commitments. He says that no in- 
dividual should commit himself in in- 
stallment payments for more than he 
would ordinarily save in _ twelve 
months. 

We should not doubt the sincerity 
of bankers in their concern about the 
social effects of installment selling 
even though they may discover eco- 
nomic dangers in the plan. For in- 
stance, in October, 1926, the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association in conven- 
tion at Los Angeles showed some lit- 
tle concern when it-recommended the 
following in a report of its economic 
policy commission : 

“The commission recommends to 
all those who are genuinely interested 
in installment selling that they care- 
fully guard against any departure 
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from recognized sound business 
principles and against any undue ex- 
tension of this practice, so that our 
people may not be encouraged to buy 
on deferred payments beyond their 
reasonable ability to pay under condi- 
tions less favorable than those that 
have prevailed recently. Installment 
selling, properly safeguarded, will not 
impair the soundness of our business 
structure. However, rules and regu- 
lations must be established and ob- 
served which will fix the amount of 
the down payments and the maximum 
time required for the liquidation of 
the debt, so that these may bear a suit- 
able relation to the nature of the mer- 
chandise in question.” 

Previous to the appearance of this 
report a large national finance com- 
pany sustained a loss of $400,000 in 
the first six months of 1926 through 
discounting installment contracts or 
notes. Furthermore, several retailers 
in Milwaukee failed in 1925 because 
they had abused the installment sell- 
ing plan by accepting fraudulent con- 
tracts, signed, instead of by customers, 
by high-pressure salesmen  them- 
selves, anxious to obtain commissions 
on their sales regardless of their 
soundness. As a result of these cases 
several small finance companies that 
discounted these false contracts failed. 

Another great shock to the business 
world that gave a miniature picture of 
what might occur in times of general 
depression happened during the an- 
thracite strike in 1926. In Pennsyl- 
vania there were thousands of mine 
workers who had purchased radio sets 
and automobiles on the installment 
plan. Soon after the strike was on 
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the dealers discovered that the miners 
were unable to make their installment 
payments, therefore the dealers were 
obliged to declare a temporary mora- 
torium. The miners were permitted 
to retain their radio sets, but their 
motor cars were taken from them and 
put in storage until the strike should 
end. After the strike Pennsylvania 
returned to the installment business 
as usual. 

However, some business men who 
had observed this situation asked 
themselves what would happen if de- 
pression or unemployment were gen- 
eral or nation-wide. Certain business 
men asked the question so often that 
credit managers and bankers began 
to advise methods of extending credit 
only to people who were fairly certain 
of meeting their obligations. The 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 


tion has already made great strides in 
this direction, so that safety might be- 
come a paramount factor in their 
motor car installment business. 

It looks as if we were becoming a 


nation of debtors. In the past it has 
been easy for the weak or untrained 
to get in debt with loan sharks, salary 
purchasing concerns and similar para- 
sites, but with installment selling 
added to the forces that make us 
spend more than ever before many of 
us are mortgaging our incomes farther 
and farther into the future, sometimes 
without realizing it. 

Is there any good in this system, 
and why is it so easy to get the public 
to buy goods on an easy-payment 
plan? 

Installment buying provides an easy 
way of obtaining luxury goods for 
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which we might not ordinarily save. 
We might hesitate to buy a five-hun- 
dred dollar piano or a fifteen-hundred 
dollar automobile if our incomes were 
between $2,500 and $3,500. But if 
we have an opportunity of purchasing 
either of these on a 20 per cent down- 
payment basis, and if the remaining 
payments may be made in 18 months, 
we are likely to succumb to the attrac- 
tion of the arrangement. 

Installment selling has advanced in 
great strides recently because of an in- 
crease that has ocurred in real wages, 
particularly in the laboring and manu- 
facturing groups. Before 1896 real 
wages were low as compared with the 
period following that year. After 
that period an increase in installment 
selling occurred as the worker found 
himself with a greater power of pur- 
chase. This situation was quite con- 
stant until 1919, when a new rise in 
real wages occurred, after which in- 
stallment selling took a new leap that 
has carried us into the present. 

Since 1919 a stimulation occurred 
that, linked with an increase in real 
wages, gave installment selling an im- 
petus it never had received before. 
A war had just been terminated and 
a number of large industries found 
themselves in possession of war plants, 
practically paid for by the govern- 
ment, that were about to slip into idle- 
ness. If some method could be found 
for putting these plants into produc- 
tion, there was much to be gained and 
little to be lost. 

Gradually, therefore, iceless refrig- 
erator manufacturers came into ex- 
istence and numerous radio plants 
arose out of the war. Besides, many 
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motor car manufacturers, who had 
been making munitions as well as ve- 
hicles for the Allied armies, boosted 
production that was to be disposed of 
on a deferred-payment plan. A few 
of these motor car companies even 
went so far as to establish their own 
finance organizations to assist the new 
merchandising plan. And, whereas 
there were formerly only a hundred- 
odd finance companies that handled 
installment paper, by 1925 there were 
more than 1,500 that were formed to 
meet the demands of the new system 
that was evolving. 

The public in turn was receptive 
through the results of well-planned 
advertising and certain instinctive re- 
actions that are the common weakness 
or strength of the human race. 

A European queen visits America 
and the press announces that she 


brings fifty trunks to accommodate 


her wardrobe. A European princess 
is married and receives a wedding 
cake six feet high. The public ex- 
ults. It is thrilled with such waste 
and envious of anyone who can con- 
sume luxury goods in this fashion. It 
is not so interesting to the public to 
learn that someone eats ten eggs for 
breakfast, but it is thrilling to hear of 
aman who supports ten motor cars. 

Prof. Thorstein Veblen calls this 
the fundamental desire that most 
people have to waste conspicuously or 
to consume conspicuously. He calls 
these fundamental human reactions 
‘conspicuous consumption and _ con- 
spicuous waste. 

These two human forms of egotis- 
tical expression are among the few 
most important factors that give in- 
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stallment selling its tremendous force. 
While the fellow higher up “shows 
off” by spending or wasting, there will 
always be thousands “beneath” who 
will want to emulate him. The man 
who can do this even on a small scale 
adds prestige to himself by following 
his instinct to imitate. Advertising 
men are conscious of this fundamental 
behavior of the race, so that you will 
consequently find in installment ad- 
vertisements an appeal to prestige or 
imitation of the “upper classes.” 
This collective activity of “keeping 
up with the Joneses” is bound to per- 
sist while it is encouraged by high- 
pressure advertising and selling with- 
out proper regard to one’s ability to 
meet obligations. These artificial 
stimuli are fortified by our social in- 
stincts or tendencies that express them- 
selves in discontent, care for appear- 
ances, the desire to impress, envy and 
social approval of our standard of 
living that is so often falsely raised by 
various emotions we feel toward our 
neighbors and their opinions of us. 
We may boast of what we spend 
and of what we have bought (even on 
the installment plan) but we are not 
so ready to boast of our ability to 
save. He who saves is usually re- 
garded as a “piker.” The treater or 
spender is frequently looked up to by 
the mob, because the mob would like 
very much to do the same improvident 
things as the treater and spender. 
The thrifty Ben Franklin was not ad- 
mired for his saving habits, but for 
other things more superficial that 
touched public imagination. 
In Europe, where people are more 
inclined to be thrifty or have to be, 
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and where social habits or. modes 
change slowly, installment selling 
never took hold until the reconstruc- 
tion period that followed the war was 
well under way and the inhabitants 
were thinking in new terms, following 
a thorough mental shaking during a 
four-years’ war. 

While human beings react as they 
do, it appears that we just can not 
help buying on the installment plan. 
This purchasing method touches 
something so fundamental in us, which 
is apparently easily reached by stimu- 
lation, that it seems sensible to recog- 
nize installment buying as an institu- 
tion and proceed to find a way of con- 
trolling and guiding it for the greatest 
good of the public. 

Many business men realize this and 
some labor union officials have found 
installment buying harmful to the wel- 
fare of their members. In fact, the 
basic trouble that has given the union 
officials most concern is the fact that 
many members who have been found 
delinquent in paying their dues were 
persons who were rather well tied up 
with installment purchase payments. 

The labor union men are therefore 
encouraging more than ever the ex- 
pansion of credit unions to cope with 
the situation, while bankers demand a 
closer check up on the ability of in- 
stallment buyers to meet their future 
obligations. Charity organizations 
and social welfare bodies are doing 
what they can to educate the public in 
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intelligent installment buying and are 
trying to discourage the purchase of 
luxuries such as jewelry by this buy- 
ing method. 

The public must come to learn some 
day the difference between buying 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
sewing machines and similar useful 
and labor-saving devices on the install. 
ment plan and buying by the same 
method high-priced radio sets, ex- 
pensive automobiles and jewelry. 

Only when the banker, the manv- 
facturer, the advertising man and the 
seller of goods realize that business 
will be endangered in the long run by 
letting people buy too easily, will we 
approach the solution of the install- 
ment problem. 

The social control of installment 
selling then is partly with the bankers 
and finance companies which can bring 
pressure to bear upon manufacturers 
that want to borrow money on their, 
installment contracts. It is also up to 
the sellers who must see the long-run 
advantage to business through sales 
methods that do not overload the pub- 
lic and force it to fall down in its pay- 
ments or become unable to buy as 
many necessaries as they should. 
Finally it is up to the public “to get 
sense,” that it may use installment 
selling to its best advantage. But the 
public is not likely to understand ex- 
cept through the pinching boot and 
education through intelligent sales- 
men, the press and the advertisers. 





THE UNION ASSUMES RESPONSIBILITY 


GEORGE MEARNS 


Secretary, Local 169, Paving Cutters Union of the United States and Canada 


E recutting of granite paving 
blocks has been in operation in 
Boston for about ten years. On 

an average we work about eight 
months of the year, as there is no 
recutting done during the winter. It 
is all done by piece work. The con- 
tractors who do this class of work 
are usually paving cutters themselves. 
They pay their monthly dues into 
this branch and quite frequently at- 
tend our meetings. According to our 
constitution they could not be granted 
a withdrawal card if they used the 
tools, and they usually did. Strange 
to say, they did not always want to 
live up to the bill of prices agreed 
upon and signed by them. They 
usually got a few men to work se- 
cretly for a price under the agree- 
ment, with the promise of the best 
jobs and steady employment. Con- 
ditions became so bad that it was al- 
most impossible for any one to re- 
ceive the full price for his work, with 
the result that the men became dis- 
contented and inwardly rebelled 
against the non-union conditions im- 
posed upon us. We never could 
make any progress in our meetings in 
trying to better our working condi- 
tions, as the men were divided into 
gangs, and instead of uniting and de- 
manding that our employers live up 
to the bill of prices, one gang would 
accuse the other of working cheap 
which created hard feelings all 
around. 

The contractors knew everything 
that transpired at the meetings, and 


if any one ‘dared to speak his mind 
and insist upon getting what be- 
longed to him at the very first sign 
of work becoming scarce he was fired. 

Finally it dawned upon the men 
that some other method would have 
to be adopted to compel the em- 
ployers to live up to the agreement 
they had signed, and take the power 
of hiring and firing out of their hands 
altogether. The branch agreed they 
would elect one of themselves to act 
as delegate, with full power and 
responsibility to hire men when 
needed, and likewise to transfer men 
from one job to another when the 
occasion arose. This is inserted in 
the bill of prices. With this sys- 
tem no employer would have the 
monopoly of the men he wanted; he 
has to take the men the delegate 
sends him, with the result that the 
men are not allowed to stay on one 
particular job too long, and they get 
as near as possible an equal share 
of the work. 

Naturally the employers do not 
like this system; they do not fight 
us openly, but resort to undercover 
methods to try and get the men 
divided once more. However, they 
have not succeeded, with the result 
that we have a 100 per cent union 
condition instead of the degrading 
conditions which had prevailed. 

Our meetings are attended better; 
men who had nothing to say before 
speak quite openly and unafraid of 
losing their job. There is more har- 
mony and better results all around. 
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LOST $44,000,000, OR THE HUMAN COST 
OF SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION* 


RoBERT W. BRUERE 


ASUALTY insurance companies 
reporting to the New York 
Insurance Department showed 

in their workmen’s compensation 
business in the United States, dur- 
ing the years 1923 to 1926, a dis- 
crepancy of forty-four million dol- 
lars between premiums available for 
the payment of losses and losses in- 
curred. Forty-four million is a lot 
of money. But that loss meant more 
than money. It meant more men and 
women killed or injured than the past 
experience of these companies had led 
them to expect. 

Workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance had been in operation for some 
fifteen years; the organized safety 
movement was about as old; yet here 
for some mysterious reason, deaths 
and injuries from industrial hazards 
were increasing at a rate that was 
costing these companies big money. 

The situation was so serious from 
a business point of view that the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters invited the American 
Engineering Council to undertake a 
study of the accident situation in the 
hope that the Council might clear up 
the mystery and enable the companies 
to get out of the red. 

And this is what the committee 
appointed by the Council found. 
Workers have so greatly increased 
their production, or, to put it another 


* Safety & Production. A Report by the Amer- 
ican Engineering Council. Harper & Brothers, 
publishers, New York. 


way, the machinery of production has 
been geared to such high speed, that 
while there has been an actual in- 
crease in accidents per man-hour, 
production per man-hour has so 
greatly increased that accidents per 
unit of output have decreased. More 
injuries to men, but lower cost per 
accident to the employer because the 
men are turning out so much more 
saleable goods. Today a barrel of 
flour, a pair of shoes, an automobile, 
or a barrel of cement can be made 
with less loss of life and limb than 
ever before per unit of production. 
That’s good for the flour or shoes 
or automobile. But since the work- 
ers turn out so many more pairs or 
barrels in a given time unit than they 
used to, the accidents within that 
time have increased. The harder and 
faster a man works the greater his 
chance of being killed! 

And the wage-worker has not only 
been working harder at greater risk 
to life and limb, but he has not been 
getting his full share of the reward of 
his more hazardous labors. On the 
opposite page is an interesting little 
table, “compiled from the publica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of 
the Census.” 

Employers have been getting so 
much more for the wages they pay 
that they have not been alarmed by 
the increase in accidents. Besides 
they were generally covered by insur- 
ance, and the insurance rates were 
based on the assumption that acci- 
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Per cent increase 





Pig Iron 

Tons per $100 of wages 
Meat Packing 

Lbs. per $1 of wages 
Milling 

Bu. per $1 of wages 
Cement 

Bbls. per $1 of wages 
Manufactured Ice 

Tons per $100 of wages 
Cast-iron Pipe 

Tons per $100 of wages 
Fertilizer Mfg. 

Tons per $100 of wages 


4.78 


32.48 














dents were going down. That’s how 
the companies came to lose that $44,- 
000,000 during the years 1923 to 
1926. That’s why the insurance com- 
panies wanted to know what was hap- 
pening; and that is how this report 
came to be made. 


Of course this increase in acci- 
dents applies to American industry in 


general. There are a great many 
fine exceptions to the rule. The com- 
mittee compared the production and 
accident rates for the year 1922 with 
those for 1925, for 34 industrial 
groups comprising 359 companies 
and 254,529 employees. About 80 
per cent of these companies showed 
an increase in the rate of production 
and at the same time a decrease in 
both the frequency and severity of 
accidents, although the improvement 
in production was at a higher rate 
than the improvement in accident 
frequency. A considerable number 
of companies, operating industries 
that used to be considered highly 
hazardous, have made such conspicu- 
ous no-accident records as to make 
it clear that even at the higher speeds 
an increase in accidents is a sure sign 


of managerial incompetence, or wil- 
ful neglect. American industry is 
made up of a comparatively small 
number of large establishments and 
a very much greater number of small 
ones. “As a rule,” says the com- 
mittee, “the latter do not keep rec- 
ords that can be analyzed and pay 
little attention to accident preven- 
tion.” This is a surprising finding at 
this late day when we had been led 
to believe that state compensation 
agencies and the accident-prevention 
bureaus of the private company had 
carried effective safety campaigns 
everywhere. A lot of these safety- 
first fans must be sleeping at the 
switch. It may be time for organized 
labor to do some waking up in the 
state compensation departments. It 
would be interesting to know how 
many millions they have lost through 
preventable accidents. Would an in- 
vestigation of them turn up another 
$44,000,000? 

This report of the Engineering 
Council is full of information—much 
of it presented in graphs that shew 
it at a glance—that should be mighty 
interesting and useful to Labor. Es- 
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pecially interesting should be the 
leading recommendation for the im- 
provement of the accident situation. 
After going to considerable pains to 
prove that the safe factory is in gen- 
eral the efficient factory, that safety 
work does not interfere with produc- 
tion, but that on the contrary “maxi- 
mum productivity is ordinarily se- 
cured only when the accident per- 
formance tends toward the irreducible 
minimum,” the committee declares 
that “the key to the new safety 
movement is the industrial executive.” 
It urges upon these executives, and 
more especially executives of plants 
having high accident frequency and 
severity rates, that they “initiate, 
direct and control ways and means 
of lowering such rates’; it appeals 
to trade associations and engineering 
societies to bring to the attention of 
their members the “necessity of im- 
provement in safety performance as 
a vital step in the strengthening of 
their industrial position.” All this 
is to the good. But nowhere is any- 
thing said of the necessity of inviting 
the cooperation of Labor in this great 
enterprise, although Mr. Albert 
Whitney, who was largely responsi- 
ble for initiating this investigation, 
says in his introduction that “the in- 
creased efficiency of production has 
been secured mainly through organi- 
zation, standardization, mechaniza- 
tion and better relations between 
Labor and management—Labor and 
management during the last few 
years have made marked progress in 
the establishment of sympathetic re- 
lations. This has been largely due 
to a disposition on both sides to get 
down to fundamentals and has been 
particularly due to the definite ac- 
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ceptance on the part of organized 
labor of the principle that increased 
well-being can be had in general only 
through increased production.” If 
the cooperation of organized labor 
has thus been particularly responsible 
for increased production, why should 
not these engineers look to organized 
labor for cooperation in the reduction 
of accidents as well, as to trade as- 
sociations and engineering societies? 

One of the “fundamentals” in the 
accident problem is the atmosphere 
created in the factories by the failure 
of executives and engineers to culti- 
vate the cooperation of organized 
labor though labor has a special 
human interest in the reduction of 
accidents. The future success of the 
organized safety movement will de- 
pend not so much upon the further 
introduction of mechanical safety de- 
vices as upon the “mental atmos- 
phere” surrounding the job. The 
key to the new safety movement may 
be in the hand of the industrial execu- 
tive; the lock it has got to open is in 
the mind of the worker. The big 
job of the safety engineer is to make 
the key fit the lock. Possibly that 
little table on wages cited above may 
suggest the oil that is needed to make 
the key and lock work together 
smoothly. The worker’s intelligent 
cooperation is essential to the success 
of the executive’s leadership; and a 
necessary condition of that coopera- 
tion is that the worker shall have a 
fair share in the rewards of increased 
production, which by the committee’s 
definition is both safer and more 
profitable production. 

There has been a tendency during 
this recent speeding up process to dis- 
place skilled men by men with little or 
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no special skill. But even these high 
speed mechanized jobs cannot be done 
safely or efficiently except by men 
whose eyes are open, who know what 
they are doing, who have skill. No 
matter how completely you mechan- 
ize, if you destroy skill, you destroy 
efficiency, you destroy men. The new 
safety movement calls for education, 
for cooperation on the job, for co- 
operative skill all down the line. And 


just as insurance companies and em- 
ployers adopted mechanical safety 
devices when they learned that they 
paid, so they will adopt a program 
of cooperative education on the job 
when they come to understand the 
meaning of that forty-four million 
dollars lost by the insurance com- 
panies during the years 1923 to 
1926. 


CONTENT AND HAPPINESS 


A crust of bread, 


Brook water, and, for condiment, 
Wild berries; rushes in a cave for bed— 
With these my soul could be content. 


But when I see 


The kindled stars upon the skies 
That stretch to desolate infinity, 
I tremble, and tears cloud my eyes. 


My hands reach out 


To happiness, the unattained: 
This palace for my pleasure, that redoubt 


For my protection. . . . 


Like other fools 


Naught is gained: 


I brood and strain to foil my fate, 
Greed using wrath and cunning as its tools 
To force life’s adamantine gate. 


In vain! The lock 


Holds fast. But ah! the skies still draw 
My spirit as an eagle of the rock 
To heights of mystery and of awe. 


Content, was I, 


With rushes, water, berries, bread? 
Content. But happy only in the sky 
With God’s fierce bosom as my bed. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 





LABOR PLUS EDUCATION EQUALS WIDER 
SUCCESS | 


RICHARD S. HARVEY 
President Washington Educational Union No. 198 


HE worker who has been obliged 

to leave school before harvesting 

his share of the fruit that grows 
on the tree of knowledge—such a 
student is not a seeker after degrees. 
It is his prime objective to make up 
the studies that for family reasons, or 
perhaps by his own neglect, he was 
denied in his school years. To move 
ahead and to leave the work bench 
for the contractor’s office, such may be 
his goal in life. To meet this need, 
American labor should provide an 
educational institution constructed on 
different lines from any existing 


American college. The point of cleav- 


age is clear. The two types of edu- 
cation tend to different ends. Work- 
ers education is something different. 

But, while workers’ education is in- 
dividualistic and planned to fit the 
needs of labor as such, the cultural 
purpose must be kept in view. To 
transform the arhbitious worker into 
a promising candidate for the world 
of successful business, something 
more than intensive courses in par- 
ticular trades must be provided and 
will be required. It is not enough to 
make him familiar with the last word 
in his particular trade: “This ought 
ye to do, and not to leave the other 
undone.” To compete with men of 
affairs, the worker must know some- 
thing akin to their own equipment in 
the world of general knowledge. The 
essentials of a college course, shorn 
of its fads and fancies, must be set 


before him; and educators must be 
provided and trained in their turn to 
lead him to practical results by sim- 
pler and shorter roads than they 
themselves traveled. 

There is no royal road to success 
in education any more than in the 
other spheres of human endeavor. 
Time and patient effort and experi- 
ence born of repeated attempts will 
be requisite to accomplish results ; but 
these are the price of any worth-while 
success. No doubt in the first instance 
experienced instructors must be em- 
ployed ;-and by the process of elimina- 
tion there will in the end be evolved 
a staff of loyal men and women who 
will be enthusiasts in the cause of 
workers’ education. The object is 
worthy of deliberate support on the 
part of organized labor. The cause 
is one which should receive early at- 
tention: In the words of Patrick 
Henry, “When shall we be stronger?” 

The inducement to early action is 
practical as well as educational. With 
the feature of education at moderate 
cost added to the other reasons for 
membership in the unions, there 
should result an increase in numbers 
that will justify the executives in pro- 
moting the cause of labor education 
along cultural lines. Within its ranks 
are three million men and women who 
are possible candidates for the student 
body. Is it realized in high execu- 
tive quarters that if but one in a thou- 
sand sought to avail himself or her- 
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self of this advantage a labor college 
with 3,000 members would result? 
As above stated, a factor such as this 
might well be the deciding point in 
bringing excellent material into the 
organization. It should be made ap- 
parent that without membership the 
opportunity did not exist as to them. 

Paradoxes are common; exceptions 
oftentimes crowd the rule. Might it 
not materialize that an extension 
course — education by correspond- 
ence—will precede the establishment 
of the cultural college for workers? 
Telegraph operators and others are 
frequently marooned at _ remote 
points—‘‘ten miles from a lemon,” 
not to mention their absence from op- 
portunities for self advancement per 
education. Why should not education 
at cost fit their ambitions and needs? 
No exorbitant “overhead” would 


triple the needful outlay; and there 
would be an absence of accumulated 
fortunes running into millions, as oc- 
curs in the privately-owned corre- 
spondence school which allure stu- 


dents into their toils. Tuition com- 
puted on the multiple ‘production 
principle, and automatically reduced 
as numbers grow, will bring the ex- 
pense down to fit the purse of any 
student-member. Is it not probable 
the nucleus of a thriving institution— 
the entering wedge—exists in that 
quarter ? 

“Reading maketh a full man;” and 
no doubt the student will have ac- 
quired the habit of thus “extending” 
his studies. Thereby his self-educa- 
tion will continue—to his great ad- 
vantage in after years. 

No place excels Washington as the 
location for the workers college. It 
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will not compete with the old-estab- 


lished Universities, although, no 
doubt, a certain proportion of trained 
educators can be drafted from their 
respective staffs. The government 
departments and the offices of the va- 
rious foreign embassies will provide 
useful material, wherever technical 
instruction is demanded or foreign 
languages are required to be taught. 

The fact that there are in existence 
at the Capital City four flourishing 
universities of recognized standing 
marks it as an educational center. 
Not without reason have those insti- 
tutions of learning located themselves 
at the’ political hub of the Nation. 
Their organizers realize’ that to be 
situated at the seat of government is 
in itself an inspiration and an incen- 
tive to continuous effort by the stu- 
dent body to fit themselves for posi- 
tions of power and influence in the 
home circles from which they have 
sprung and to which they will return. 
Not all the time of an alert and am- 
bitious student is spent in study. His 
mind when awakened by the thirst for 
knowledge will lead him to attend the 
spirited debates on matters of gov- 
ernment; and attendance at sessions 
of Congress will familiarize him with 
the reasons why laws are enacted and 
the orderly procedure of legislation 
as well. 

Assuming that founding a labor 
college is a subject worthy of serious 
consideration by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, is it not a fair in- 
ference that the motives that have 
actuated the founders of those uni- 
versities should influence Labor in the 
choice of the Capital City as the place 
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which offers superior advantages as 
its natural location? 

But when the progressive spirit in- 
herent in American workers has pro- 
vided the facilities such a forward- 
working movement requires to meet 
their needs, there is another reason 
exclusively its own why Washington 
should attract to itself a labor- 
student body. At Washington are 
located the Headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
executive officers are resident there, 
and their presence upon the board of 
managers of the labor college will 
insure a steadiness of policy that will 
make it certain the college will con- 
fine its efforts to the things that pro- 
mote advancement in those lines—and 
only those—that the labor movement 
demands to meet its own peculiar 
needs in the field of education. There 
can be no exploitation of one-man 
ideas while the campaign is under the 
command of the officers whom Labor 
has elected to be its standard-bearers 
in a cause which extends from ocean 
to ocean and from the Canadian bor- 
der to the Rio Grande. 

If we liken organized American 
labor to a pyramid, it will be seen 
that the whole edifice is bound to- 
gether by a system of representation 
that insures diversity in interests but 
unity in action; it stands squarely and 
firmly upon the foundation of equal 
rights for every enlisted member. 
Thus circumstanced, American labor 
is not alone monumental in size; it is 
a beacon that serves to indicate the 
safe course that leads to those bene- 
fits which united action alone can ob- 
tain. 

No sphere of human activity is 
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directed into safe and sane channels 


without devoted and_ thoughtful 
minds that combine at once the ad- 
vantages of careful consideration of 
each forward movement and loyal ad- 
vice and counsel at each stage of the 
onward journey. Such thoughtful 
and devoted leadership the executive 
oficers of the American Federation 
of Labor are capable of supplying 
now; and this efficient leadership their 
successors will continue to supply. 

Credit—high credit—is due to the 
ideals of the American workmen who 
have banded themselves together to 
accomplish a common purpose by pa- 
tient effort and by sacrifice when, as 
frequently occurred, sacrifice was de- 
manded to advance the general cause. 
These achievements are admitted; 
and they remain today an outstanding 
and abiding factor in the progress 
which has made the United States a 
great nation—a composite social 
body which is powerful at home and 
respected abroad. But while the 
progress of the workers has kept step 
with the advancement which the 
American people have made, might 
not a still more distinct leadership in 
the upward sweep of modern life have 
occurred had American labor added 
one additional feature to its general 
plan of campaign? 

No doubt the reader will have sur- 
mised that education is the “neglected 
field” which we believe Labor should 
cultivate and fructify with its accus- 
tomed energy and skill. 

It is true that some efforts have 
been made in this direction. College 
professors have been enlisted to pro- 
duce texts and plans for the carrying 
out of individualistic theories of what 
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workers’ education should be, and the 
realization of those plans in several 
instances has been attempted with 
varying degrees of moderate success. 
No general survey of the educational 
field has been carried on in a broad 
way, and this negative attitude has 
ignored the fact that cultivation nat- 
urally follows definite establishment 
of the boundaries of the field which is 
to be brought into subjection and 
made to yield rewards commensurate 
with the toil necessarily involved. 
The needs and interests of workers 
are distinct from those that occur 
with regard to any other of the ele- 
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ments of population which, taken to- 
gether, make up the American Re- 
public. Is there not a “need” which 
only adequate means for education 
under labor auspices can supply? Is 
there not here an “interest” that de- 
mands immediate consideration ? 

It is our confident belief such an 
educational movement gives promise 
of results that will be satisfying be- 
cause they will show the response 
which awaits the efforts of the leaders 
of labor when those efforts are in- 
telligently conceived, constructively 
administered and are directed toward 
a productive end. 


OLD GARDENER 


Your wares in life are crimson hollyhocks, 
Madonna lilies swaying in the wind, 
You are a friend of pansies and wild phlox 
And lovelier friends than these are hard to find. 
The poppies droop: you lift their blossoms up 
With sparkling water from a shiny pot— 
Watch golden bees above a tulip’s cup, 
And find a dream in each forget-me-not. 


Your heart will never leave a heritage 


Of deathless wonder for the world. . 


.. Your hands 


Have lifted up no tower to the age— 

But humbly, for all ages and all lands 
Your epitaph, before life’s drama closes 

Is written in your pink and yellow roses. 


DANIEL WHITEHEAD HIckyY. 





THE HEDWIG-RUDIGER-HOMES 





Dr. Moire Ray CARROLL 


Goucher College 


ERMAN women trade-union- 

ists, members of the federal 

employees union for post of- 
fice and telegraph workers in Berlin, 
have three apartment houses in that 
city which they have built. These 
houses, owned and managed by the 
women’s trade-union organization, 
contain 101 one-room kitchenette 
apartments. The buildings are lo- 
cated in one of the suburbs of Berlin, 
with convenient subway transporta- 
tion to the city. They are on a plot 
of ground adjacent to an enormous 
and attractive office building that has 
taken as much as possible of the work 
of the postal and telegraph service 
out of the heart of the city. These 
three homes are of a construction 
that fits in with the design of the 
large postal building. 

These three apartment houses are 
of brick and five or six stories in 
height. They are designed to admit 
the greatest possible amount of light 
and air. Nearly every single apart- 
ment has a little balcony. The apart- 
ments themselves are in pairs. Two 
apartments have a common door to 
the outside hallway. They have a 
common vestibule and a common 
toilet. Otherwise the two apartments 
themselves are entirely separate. 
Each of the 101 apartments has an 
attractive living room, together with 
an alcove bedroom that can be cur- 
tained off from the living room. 
They are furnished by the occupants 
themselves. The apartments are 


heated by attractive porcelain stoves, 
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prevalent in Germany. Each apart- 
ment, too, has a separate kitchenette. 
Bathing facilities are on the ground 
floor. There is a woman caretaker 
for the buildings. Since the plumb- 
ing. facilities are everywhere simpler 
in Germany than in the United States, 
and since occupiers of all apartments, 
whether expensive or simple, pay sep- 
arately for heat and hot water, the 
simplicity of the arrangements for 
these houses is only in keeping with 
the customs of Germany. 

The building is always full. When 
a member marries, there is a list of 
applicants who are waiting for op- 
portunity to get an apartment there. 
Only women members of the trade 
union are eligible. The rentals of 
these apartment vary from 20 to 40 
marks a month! This astoundingly 
cheap rent is necessary in view of the 
low wages, 120 to 150 marks, re- 
ceived by most of the women. It 
is significant that what in some places 
in the United States private philan- 
thropy has sought to make avail- 
able for more poorly paid women 
workers, this trade union seeks to do 
for its own members. Nor does such 
effort interfere with attempts to se- 
cure better wage rates; but that, of 
course, is a slow process for women 
federal employees in any country. 

The name given these three apart- 
ment houses is significant. They are 
called “Hedwig-Rudiger-Heime” 
after the first organizer of the wo- 
men’s branch of this trade union. 


























«WHITE COLLARS” AND TRADE UNIONS 


Grace L. CoyLe 


Industrial Department, Young Women’s Christian Association 


tives of the labor movement who 

have attempted to reach across 
the plate-glass barrier that separates 
office and shop have often been met 
with indifference or even hostility. 
It is true that among government 
employees and railway clerks organi- 
zation is understood and appreciated 
because of their close affiliation with 
other organized workers. The locals 
of office workers in ordinary business 
positions, however, seem still to draw 
their support largely from the em- 
ployees of the unions. Valiant efforts 
to organize insurance offices or banks 
meet with slight success or are treated 
with derision. Up to the present 
time the great majority of the three 
million clerical workers of the coun- 
try have evidently regarded the white 
collar as the symbol of a social status 
in which trade-unionism had no part. 

The labor movement, however, has 
always recognized that it could not 
remain indifferent to this large num- 
ber of workers which distributes its 
products, handles its pay envelopes 
and makes out its insurance policies 
under conditions not so very unlike 
those in the shop. 

In many cases members of trade 
unions have a personal interest in 
this situation through their children, 
for the office positions are filled to 
a large extent from the families of 
manual workers. The higher wages 
and better standards of living of 
trade-unionists have frequently been 
transformed into further education, 
and have contributed to that rising 


I THE past those representa- 
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tide which fills our high schools. Of 

‘these an ever-increasing number each 
year seek their fortunes at the type- 
writer or the billing machine. It is 
inevitable that parents should be con- 
cerned with the conditions which these 
children of the labor movement find 
awaiting them. It is natural that they 
should also ask what is their atti- 
tude toward the labor movement into 
which their parents have put such 
effort. Do they feel that they have 
escaped from the struggles of the 
older generation, or do they consider 
themselves still workers in spite of 
having exchanged the drill press for 
the bookkeeping machine? In its 
personal aspects this relationship of 
shop and office reaches into the homes 
of many a trade-union member and 
leader. 

In more concrete ways the atti- 
tudes of this group are often impor- 
tant to the labor movement in times 
of industrial conflict. The higher 
social status which has come to be 
associated with office work and the 
intimate connection which the office 
worker often has with his employer's 
affairs tend to make him view the 
situation from that angle. In times 
of industrial conflict this sympathy 
has been mobilized by some employ- 
ers through the formation of law and 
order leagues and similar organiza- 
tions made up of the white-collar 
workers. Representatives of the 
women’s bureaus of manufactur- 
ers’ associations find many business 
women prepared to lend a willing ear 
to their campaigns against protective 
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legislation. At all times the barrier cut stencils, to sort cards, addresso- 
that separates shop and office serves graph, multigraphs, dictaphones, 
to create a body of public opinion comptometers, and innumerable lesser 
which interprets the position of the devices. Those who expected that 
employer and his interests without a_ by rising into the office they had es- 
similar understanding of those de- , caped machine work have been dis- 
mands which come from the shop. appointed, for it has leaped the plate- 
However much one may feel that glass barrier and followed them. 
it would be mutually valuable for a The industrial revolution which be- 
closer relation to grow up between gan transforming production by its 
this large group of workers and the inventions a hundred and fifty years 
organized labor movement, experi- ago has within the last fifty years 
ence has shown that exhortation will been at work in the office. With 
have little effect. It will do little cumulative power the machines have 
good to hold street meetings outside swept into operation with the same 
of the mail order houses or insur- relentless energy with which they 
ance companies as long as the condi- have everywhere made their way. 
tions within, which have created the Accompanying the machine have 
present estrangement, remain the come to some extent the other fea- 
same. The significant question in the tures of the industrial revolution. In 
situation is whether conditions are the old days—and today in the small 
changing in such a way that we may offices—one or two clerks did all the 
expect new attitudes of mind to fol- office work between them. One took 
low in time, recognizing, of course, occasional letters, answered the tele- 
that such attitudes will lag behind the phone, ordered the supplies and 
circumstances themselves. If one dusted the office in the morning, the 
looks into the office with this question other kept the books, sent out the 
in mind, what does he see? bills and turned in a monthly state- 
One of the most momentous ment. Both were on intimate terms 
changes evident in every corner of with the boss and with all the details 
the office, from the executive’s desk of the business. One or both were 
to the shipping room, is the invasion likely to be taken into the firm in 
of machinery. The clack of the type- time or set up a similar business for 
writer has become so universal since himself. Today the average clerical 
its invention sixty years ago that it worker who goes into a first job finds 
is no longer noticeable. But within 2 Very different situation. If he, or 
recent years that clack has become more likely she, happens to get into 
a steady hum as there have been 4 large office she is likely to find her- 
added to it, by the hundreds, ma-_ self assigned to a specialized job which 
chines which will add, multiply and _ is often as repetitive as her older sis- 
divide, machines to register cash and_ ter is doing in the factory. Even in 
credit transactions, machines to make a medium-sized office she will prob- 
change, count coins and fill pay ably be confined to several operations 
envelopes, machines to afix stamps, to of a routine kind. If she by chance 
seal and fold, to perforate checks, to is employed in certain firms where the 
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work is carefully planned she may 
find herself sitting beside a belt, 
handling one single part of order 
filling with a precision, speed, and 
minuteness that Mr. Ford himself 
might well envy. The advantages 
of division of labor are not confined 
to production and as forces grow 
larger and machines develop the 
ofice follows the factory in substitut~ 
ing specialized work for its older, 
less efficient methods. Along with 
this specialization often goes segrega- 
tion of office workers. Stenographers 
in many of the larger offices are re- 
moved from definite assignment to 
one department and.centralized into 
one bureau on call for several execu- 
tives. The private secretary tends 
to become the perquisite of the chief 
executive only. Centralized filing 
systems and, of course, centralized 
accounting serve further to group 
workers by their functions. While 
this acts in one way to separate them 
from other clerical workers, it tends 
also to give them the experience of 
working in the same room with other 
workers doing the same kinds of jobs 
on the same types of machines, often 
paid by the same rates and super- 
vised by the same superior officer. 
The scientific manager, with his 
usual thoroughness, has also discov- 
ered the lamentable inefficiency of 
much office procedure. In a small 
but significant minority of offices 
there are being introduced through 
his services methods of measurement, 
of time and motion study, and of 
payment by results which serve still 
further to make the office worker's 
job approximate factory conditions. 
Of all his efforts, the introduction of 
Piece rates seems likely to be the 
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most significant. There is at present 
an increasing number of offices where 
some sort of piece-work basis is in 
use. The typist’s product can be 
measured by the stroke, by means of 
a cyclometer, by the square inch, by 
the line. The dictaphone operator 
can be paid by the cylinder and the 
billing machine operator by the num- 
ber of bills. Where the machine is 
established the piece rate usually be- 
comes possible, and when that possi- 
bility is widely recognized its greater 
productivity makes it probable. 

As one looks steadily at a force of 
clerical workers according to custom- 
ary expectations one should see a pro- 
cession of promising young office boys 
or efficient private secretaries rising 
steadily on the rungs of the ladder 
to executive positions. Such expecta- 


tions are a part of our American 


heritage and are carefully cherished 
by our most popular orators and 
magazines. Within the modern office 
some of the rungs of that ladder 
seem to be missing, or, at any rate, it 
affords little standing room for the 
large numbers grouped hopefully 
about its foot. In a study made by 
Prof. F. G. Nichols, of Harvard, he 
asked the office managers with whom 
he cooperated whether they had a 
need in their offices for “‘clerks who 
will be satisfied to continue as clerks.” 
Of those who replied 88 per cent 
said yes.’ In a study of the woman 
secretary, the position which is sup- 
posed to be the best entrance for 
women into executive work, it was 
found that only 14 per cent had se- 
cured advancement to other than sec- 
retarial work. Although not enough 


* Nichols, F. G., “A New Conception of Office 
Practice,” p. 63. 
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information has been collected to 
make certain any accurate conclu- 
sions, it seems evident from various 
studies that we need to make a new 
estimate of the opportunities which 
ofice work offers for advancement 
of this kind. The specialized worker 
is less prepared than formerly for 
such advance. The increasing num- 
ber of college-trained business em- 
ployees produces competition for the 
upper level, and the large number of 
more routine positions requires to a 
greater extent “clerks who will be 
satisfied to remain clerks.” We need 
apparently to see the clerical jobs for 
the great majority not as stepping 
stones but as foundations for a per- 
manent vocation. 

The wage level is one of the most 
strategic aspects of the situation of 
any occupation. 
workers seem not to have shared in 
the general prosperity to the same 
extent as those in manual jobs. Prof. 
Paul Douglass estimates that while 
the real wages of manual workers in 
manufacturing (in 1924) have risen 
28 per cent on the basis of their av- 
erage wage from 1890-1899, the 
wages of clerical workers and minor 
executives have decreased 5 per cent." 
The National Industrial Conference 
Board Study of Clerical Wages in 
1926 shows medians for various jobs 
which vary from $15.38 to $49.87 
a week, but it states significantly that 
the average salary for six of the oc- 
cupations which are characterized by 
routine work performed under super- 
vision is $25.00, or $2.27 lower than 


* Douglass, Paul H., “The Movement of Real 
Wages and Its Economic Significance,” Economic 
Review Supplement, March, 1926. 
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the average for manual workers.’ 
They assert that the greater regu- 
larity and higher social status of 
clerical work compensates for this 
difference. This relatively poor po 
sition of the clerical worker seems 
to be due to the fact that although 
office jobs have increased tremen- 
dously the supply of office workers has 


.grown even more rapidly. The pre- 


dominance of women in many of the 
clerical positions serves also to keep 
salaries at a lower level. 

What bearing have all these facts 
on the future of organization among 
clerical workers? It would seem in 
many ways that.they would be favor- 
able to it. The growing mechaniza- 
tion of the jobs themselves, with its 
accompaniments, specialization, large 
scale offices, and in some cases piece 
work duplicate many of the condi- 
tions out of which organization has 
arisen. Individual effort as the basis 
for improvement has less meaning 
under such circumstances. The con- 
sciousness of common needs and com- 
mon problems makes more natural 
the suggestion of collective effort. 

At the same time certain of these 
changes are recognized as symbols of 
a new status. The objections that are 
raised to the installation of time 
clocks, piece rates or minute speciali- 
zation are often that it makes the job 
“no better than a factory.” When 
these have become familiar it is pos- 
sible that the superior social status so 
long associated with the office will be 
seen to indicate less real difference 
than was supposed. One of the most 
important psychological elements in 
the situation, however, arises out of 


*National Industrial Conference Board, 
“Clerical Salaries in the U. S., 1926,” pp. 24, 35. 
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the expectation of advancement. As 
long as the eyes of the clerical 
worker are fixed hopefully on the 
upper levels to which he will attain, 
he is not going to have much concern 
for the conditions of the temporary 
position he now holds. It is only 
when the clerical positions are con- 
sidered to be permanent vocations 
that their condition will receive the 
attention necessary to create organi- 
zation. Much of course depends 
also on the salary level. As long as 
salaries do not sink noticeably below 
that which is customary in the group 
or below that which it is known that 
other workers are receiving, they are 
not likely to give rise to controversy. 
If they continue to fall proportion- 
ately to others, or if the increasing 
supply of office workers produces se- 
rious unemployment and drives sala- 


ries still lower, it is possible that cleri- 
cal workers will develop a common 
interest in their economic situation. 

A closer look at the office reveals 
certain other conditions which create 


further doubts. Perhaps the most 
serious is based on the preponder- 
ance of women. From 6 per cent 
in 1880 the proportion of women 
in the clerical jobs has risen steadily 
until in 1920 there were 45.6 per 
cent, with every reason to believe that 
another decade will see them in the 
majority. They are, moreover, a 
very young group, $9.0 per cent of 
the women being between fifteen and 
twenty-four as compared with 39.0 
per cent in those ages of all women 
employed. Youth, inexperience and 
the expectation of marriage all serve 
to make them consider the job merely 
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as a stop gap. Their major interest 
is not their occupation and they have 
little concern for the girl who will 
go on with the job when they retire, 
for a while at least, to the home. 

Most important of all, however, is 
the attitude of mind which separates 
shop and office and which keeps the 
office worker from participating in a 
movement which is connected defi- 
nitely with manual workers. Very 
often differences of race, education or 
religion add their prejudices to the 
relationship. Fundamentally, the 
barrier, however, is built out of dif- 
ferent outlooks. The clerical worker 
looks, perhaps inadvisedly but none 
the less persistently, toward the com- 
fort and stability of middle-class 
membership. To share in the bene- 
fits of the status quo in his aspiration. 
Not only his hope of rising to higher 
levels in the business field but his 
satisfaction with his present attain- 
ment, often secured at great sacrifice 
both of himself and his family, makes 
him unwilling to disturb what he has 
gained. The bases for such satis- 
faction may be insecure enough but 
the state of mind is the important 
element in the situation. 

In the light of such conflicting fac- 
tors, it is clear that at present there 
is no positive indication of the future 
growth of organization. Many cir- 
cumstances, however, seem to be 
moving toward the production of the 
conditions out of which organization 
would naturally arise. The recogni- 
tion of those circumstances and the 
dealing with them will no doubt lag 
behind the facts by many years. 





THE WAGE OF THE UNSKILLED WORKER 


Leo E. KELLER, 


Statistician, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 


now prevailing throughout the 

United States is totally inade- 
quate for a healthful or decent stand- 
ard of living and is a disgrace to 
American industry. This is a fact 
recognized by the United States De- 
partment of Labor after its extensive 
investigations covering twelve indus- 
tries employing great numbers of com- 
mon laborers. Track and roadway 
section men, employed on the Class I 
carriers of the United States, are the 
lowest paid of these twelve inade- 
quately compensated groups. 

In an address at Hammond, In- 
diana, on June 14, 1927, President 
Coolidge, in his usual brevity of 
speech, condemned the existing com- 
mon labor wages in the following 
words: 


5 be common labor wage scale 


“While we have reached the high- 
est point in material prosperity ever 
achieved there is a considerable class 
of unskilled workers who have not 
come into full participation in the 
wealth of the nation.” 


The American employer is to blame 
for this condition, since his manifest 
purpose is to pay the very lowest 
wage that he can employ men for, and 
in his desire to produce his goods at 
the lowest possible price and through 
his claim that competition must be 
met, he has lost sight of the human 
phase of industry and whether he 
thinks of it or not, he does little or 
nothing toward meeting his obliga- 


tions towards the family life and eco- 
nomic welfare of those who work for 
him. Employers individually and 
collectively have obligations to meet 
but they evade them with the excuse 
that they, individually, can not pay 
more than others pay and still remain 
in business. Their first duty, and in - 
fact the primary objective of industry, 
is to provide a livelihood for those 
engaged in the industry and in this 
connection Pope Leo in his Encyclical 
Letter on the condition of labor states 
that: “If through necessity or fear of 
worse evil, the workman accepts 
harder conditions because an em- 
ployer or contractor will give him 
no better he is the victim of force and 
injustice.” 

The plain fact in the case is that 
employers in hiring and paying their 
workmen do not make an effort to 
pay them enough to maintain a proper 
standard of living and the hungry 
stomachs of idle men in the United 
States constitute the yardstick by 
which the wages of common laborers 
are measured. This is true through- 
out American industry in general and 
particularly so on the railroads where 
the lowest wages exist for the un- 
skilled or semi-skilled worker. The 
railroads point to other industries in 
an effort to justify their low wages 
and other industries point to the rail- 
roads for the same purpose, and as a 
last resort they both point to the 
farms, where the actual money wage 
represents only a portion of the com- 
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pensation received by the farm hand. 

The outstanding menace to the 
common laborers in this country is 
the tremendous illegal influx of Mex- 
icans who are coming into our coun- 
try in defiance of our laws and who 
are being encouraged to do so by the 
railroads, the chambers of commerce 
and other big employers. According 
to the investigations of Congressman 
Box and others interested in this prob- 
lem, our immigration officials are 
actually cooperating with these organ- 
ized employers in flooding the coun- 
try with cheap Mexican labor. Ina 
recent appearance before an immigra- 
tion committee in Washington, Mr. 
McInnis, representing the Santa Fe 
Railroad, stated that his road was 
paying Mexican and other track men 
twenty-seven cents an hour and de- 
manded that Mexicans be allowed to 
continue to flood the country in order 
that this disgraceful wage might be 
continued on the prosperous Santa 
Fe Railroad. These employers, al- 
though they know better, advance the 
claim that we must have additional 
labor in the country and that Mex- 
icans are necessary to perform certain 
types of work. As a matter of fact, 
we now have several millions of idle 
men in the United States begging for 
employment in order that they might 
be able to feed, clothe and shelter 
their families. The present Republi- 
can administration seeks to minimize 
the number of idle men today and 
places the number at a fraction under 
two million, while other estimates 
reach as high as six million. It is 
probable that an estimate of four 
million would be reasonably accurate 
if all the facts could be developed. 
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The monthly reports of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
covering wage changes show that in 
recent months there have been three 
men decreased in wages to every one 
man increased. The table on wage 
changes bears out this statement and 
is built from the monthly reports of 
the Department of Labor. 

In my statistical studies I have col- 
lected fifty-four budgets prepared by 
prominent economists and budgetary 
authorities, and without exception the 
common labor wage prevailing today 
is below all of these budgets. None 
of the budgets here referred to have 
been prepared by organized labor, but 
twenty-five of the fifty-four were pre- 
pared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board and the lowest of 
all is the Conference Board’s Budget, 
which at present prices calls for 
$1,081.41, at Pulzer, South Carolina. 
This small town is in a territory 
where living costs are low and where 
textile mill wages have become no- 
torious. 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Labor, the average com- 
mon labor wage throughout the 
United States for unskilled workers 
newly entering the service is forty- 
four cents anhour. According to the 
National Industrial Conference Board 
the unskilled laborer’s wage in twenty- 
five manufacturing industries is $.495 
an hour. According to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the wage for 
some 200,000 section men employed 
on our prosperous railroads is $.358 
an hour, and this wage has ranged a 
fraction under thirty-six cents for a 
number of years. 

It is my opinion after several years 
of study in the matter that $1,500 a 
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Wage Changes—January 15, 1927 to April 15, 1928. 





Total 
No. of 
changes 


No. of 
Increases 


Number 
of Men 
affected 


Number! Per cent 
De- of De- 
creases | creases 


No. of 
Men 
affected 


Per cent 
of In- 


crease 








Jan. to Feb 78 
Feb. to March........ 63 
March to April........ 73 
April to May......... $5 
May to June.......... 51 
ae 80 
July to Aug........... 49 
43 
36 
46 
36 
96 


Jan. to Feb 90 
Feb. to March........| 56 
March to April........ 60 


7,485 
4,750 
3,400 
3,722 
4,023 
3,571 
2,375 
3,181 
7,566 
4,608 
9,234 
21,036 


2,540 35 
3,000 28 
9,000 22 
1,245 21 
1,446 16 
1,588 19 
1,493 21 

887 21 
1,014 5 
1,426 33 

318 26 
2,220 54 


— 


— 
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18,102 
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year is the least that a family can pos- 
sibly exist upon even with a minimum 
of health and comfort, and a wage of 
$2,000 a year is the lowest wage upon 
which a family could maintain the so- 
called American living standard. In 
neither of these cases could they re- 
sort to luxuries or maintain what 
might be termed an ideal living stand- 
ard. To show the miserable condi- 
tions under which section men and un- 
skilled workers are living, I draw to 
your attention the fact that an annual 
income of $1,500 makes necessary an 
hourly wage of sixty-one cents, and 
even in this instance the worker would 
be compelled to work the full work- 
days in the year at eight hours per 
day and if he lost time through sick- 
ness, unemployment or for other rea- 
sons his annual earnings would fall 
below $1,500. 


It does not require exceptional in- 


telligence to realize that a wage of 
$1,500 a year or less is insufficient 
today and any man with ordinary in- 
telligence and who has had any ex- 
perience in maintaining a family 
knows that this is unquestionably a 
fact. Every employer in the United 
States knows it absolutely and without 
question, because if he does not have 
intelligence enough to know this fact 
he doesn’t have intelligence enough to 
remain long in business. The plain, 
simple fact is that in this, the most 
prosperous of all nations, we are pay- 
ing our unskilled laborers a wage 
that disgraces every principle of in- 
dustrial fairness, that makes it difi- 
cult to raise healthy families, and that 
causes people to become so discour- 
aged and disgusted that their reli- 
gious life is also in danger. 





THE WAGE OF THE UNSKILLED WORKER 


Since high wages are essential to a 
continued prosperity, such industries 
as the railroads are nothing more 
than industrial parasites with their 
wage of less than thirty-six cents an 
hour and they are sapping the eco- 
nomic life of our country so long as 
they continue to pay a wage of this 
kind, upon which prosperity could not 
be built nor preserved. 

But above all, as is so well shown 
in Pope Leo’s Encyclical Letter, the 
social, educational and religious wel- 
fare of our country demands a wage 
far in excess of that now being paid. 

The principal objection advanced 
by employers to requested wage in- 
creases is their inability to pay and 
this is followed by the claim that com- 
petition with others in the same line 
of production will not permit them, 
individually, to advance wages beyond 
a given standard. 

It should be conceded, however, 
that employers have a collective re- 
sponsibility as well as an individual 
one, and since the fundamental pur- 
pose of industry is to provide for the 
welfare, comfort and happiness of the 
people at large rather than the ac- 
cumulation of profits for a few, the 
economic welfare of the masses should 
be the first consideration. 

Complaining of unjust conditions 
without suggesting some solution will 
accomplish little other than arousing 
discontent or indignation, and in 
order that I may not be placed in that 
position I would offer the following 
solution to the problem, realizing 
that there would be difficulties to over- 
come before it could be made appli- 
cable and acceptable. 
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1. I would suggest an extension 
and particularly an enforcement of 
immigration restrictions against the 
countries which flood our markets 
with cheap labor. 

2. I would suggest an extension 
and strengthening of labor unions for 
all classes in order that all groups of 
wage-earners might be afforded the 
benefits of collective bargaining, 
which implies not merely strike power 
but the opportunity to conduct re- 
search and equip themselves to make 
known their needs intelligently and 
effectively. 

3. The principle of collective ne- 
gotiations and _ establishment of 
wages by entire industries. Through 
this policy the matter of competition 
as between one producer and another 
could be met and equalized and in 
that way, in so far as the labor cost 
was concerned, various establish- 
ments within the same industry would 
have the same production costs. 

The reports and studies of the 
United States Departments of Labor 
and Commerce have already shown 
us that wages can be increased and 
production costs could at the same 
time be decreased. This is particu- 
larly true with the increased use of 
machinery in more recent years. 

With a more adequate wage will 
come an increased purchasing power. 
With an increased purchasing power 
will come a greater production. With 
increased production will come a de- 
crease in the cost of production and 
a net result of all this should be a 
more equitable distribution of the 
products of both capital and Labor, 
resulting in a happier economic situ- 
ation for the entire country. 
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quently from German labor 

leaders when asked for factors 
determining trade union policy is that 
untranslatable term ‘“Conjunctur’”— 
what we might describe as the move- 
ments of business or economic condi- 
tions. If asked again how the 
“Conjunctur’”’ is ascertained, they re- 
ply that it is a task for specialists in 
economic research. Accordingly one 
finds in most of the large German 
unions as well as in the central organi- 
zations research and statistical de- 
partments usually under the direction 
of trained economists. In the indi- 
vidual unions the leaders depend upon 
their research departments for obtain- 
ing the facts essential to the formu- 
lation of practical policy, industrial 
negotiation and the determination of 
long-time programs. At the Aill- 
gemeiner Deutscher Gerwerkschafts- 
bund, the largest central organization 
of German labor, economists are em- 
ployed full-time to follow industrial 
developments, observe social and le- 
gal trends, and keep in touch with 
related movements in foreign coun- 
tries. In addition, a separate research 
bureau is maintained jointly by this 
Gerwerkschaftsbund, the cooperat- 
ives, and the Social Democratic 
Party. 

A similar development, though on 
not so extensive a scale, is taking 
place in Great Britain. Several of 
the larger unions possess research de- 
partments and labor on the whole is 
making an increasing effort to predi- 


yee word one hears most fre- 


cate its action upon the basis of fact. 
For some years the Labor Party and 
the Trades Union Congress main- 
tained a Joint Research Department, 
but now each of these organizations 
operates a research bureau of its own. 

In Austria, the Arbeit Kammern, 
and especially the central Kammer in 
Vienna, perform research services for 
the movement. These Kammern or 
Chambers of Labor, represent a most 
interesting experiment. They were 
established by law in 1921 and are 
supported by a subsidy derived from 
a special levy upon the workers col- 
lected each week with their contribu- 
tions to sickness insurance. Every 
Austrian “land”’ or state has a Kam- 
mer. Each Kammer is controlled by 
a committe, elections to which are 
held every five years; and although 
unorganized workers also may enter 
lists of candidates, in practice the 
Chambers are controlled completely 
by organized labor. Created to rep- 
resent all workers on public bodies, in 
giving advice to government concern- 
ing proposed laws, etc., the Kammer 
has became the technical advisor to 
the unions. It constitutes the “re- 
search department” of the movement. 

Such a wide-spread and simultane- 
ous incorporation of research into the 
program of European labor warrants 
the conclusion that fact-finding repre- 
sents a new but undoubtedly perma- 
nent development in union adminis- 
tration. For even though financial 
considerations, or at times even an as 
yet inadequate conception of the staff 
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and equipment demanded by research, 
often forces the research departments 
to carry on their work under difficul- 
ties, the fact remains that the Euro- 
pean unions are making increasing 
provision for research and fact-find- 
ing. Surely many an old-type labor 
leader returned to the unions of pres- 
ent-day Europe—with his memories 
of stern fights where blows and not 
figures had to be exchanged, where 
union members met in secret byways 
and not in the council halls of self- 
built union buildings—would regard 
these research departments with an 
amazed question on his lips: “What 
does a union want with research?” A 
brief description of some services per- 
formed by union research depart- 
ments in Germany, Great Britain and 
Austria may offer an_ illuminating 


answer. 
In September last a district confer- 


ence of miners met in the Ruhr to for- 
mulate a program for wage increases. 
The leaders there assembled dis- 
cussed the questions of the time most 
propitious for making such demands 
and the chances for and against suc- 
cess. Before them were piled papers 
filled with figures, charts, data of va- 
rious kinds. They discussed member- 
ship figures, international competi- 
tion, prices, cost of social insurance, 
taxes, cost of living, wages, the prob- 
able attitude of the government in the 
event of a strike, and the possible ef- 
fects of wage increases upon costs and 
thus upon employment. The facts 
were supplied by the research depart- 
ment, and on the basis of these data 
the district officials decided not to 
initiate a wage movement at that 
time. These union leaders as well as 
others generally felt that the work of 
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their economists helps them initiate 
and formulate policies with more 
chance of success. As one of them 
put it: ““A leader must know when to 
advance and when to retreat.” Re- 
search is helping in the determination 
of these “whens.” 

In cases that must be argued before 
arbitrators the research departments 
are naturally utilized in the prepara- 
tion of briefs. Some economists em- 
ployed by-the unions present courses 
at labor colleges in which they train 
students in the handling and interpre- 
tation of statistical data. Any local 
union leader, needing information or 
advice on a problem before him may 
obtain it from the research depart- 
ment at headquarters. In the year 
books which many of the German 
unions publish the research depart- 
ments prepare the sections on eco- 
nomic and industrial developments. 
Finally the leaders use their econo- 
mists and statisticians not only on 
matters of home concern but also on 
the various international problems 
that so often present themselves. It 
is not at all unusual for a German 
labor leader to take with him to inter- 
national conferences the chief of his 
research department, so that he may 
have continuously his advice and in- 
formation. Perhaps a complete com- 
mentary on the rdle which research 
has been accorded in the German 
unions may be read in this fact: In at 
least one of the principal German 
unions the head of the research de- 
partment receives the same salary as 
the president. 

At headquarters of the Allgemei- 
ner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund the 
research department performs similar 
services for the officers of the central 
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movement on the issues that come to 
them for consideration. The place 
and function of the Joint Bureau of 
Economic and Social Research, how- 
ever, is somewhat unique. Supported 
by the three units of the “free’’ labor 
movement — the cooperatives, the 
unions and the Social Democratic 
Party—the bureau is divided into two 
main departments. One specializes 
on questions concerning land econom- 
ics, the other on industrial and gen- 
eral economic questions. The four 
economists who constitute the techni- 
cal staff conceive of their function as 
advisory and consultative on special- 
ized phases of Labor’s problems. In 
this capacity they are in constant 
touch with the Gewerkschaftsbund, 
with individual unions, with Labor’s 
representatives in the Reichswirt- 


schaftsrat (Economic Council) and 


with the Social Democratic group in 
the Reichstag. It is the concensus of 
opinion that this cooperative research 
work has justified itself; Labor’s rep- 
resentatives and leaders have found 
the data of valuable aid when present- 
ing Labor’s case. At present the bu- 
reau is devoting much time to collect- 
ing material for a public inquiry into 
production which the government has 
just launched. 

In Great Britain research is per- 
forming the same type of service as 
in Germany, but on a much smaller 
scale, for Labor there has not yet 
applied it in anything as extensive a 
manner. Its scope, however, is gradu- 
ally extending, as the leaders of the 
movement realize the assistance it can 
give them. Although the custom of 
employing trained economists has not 
yet taken general hold as in Germany, 
and although both staff and~ equip- 
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ment are still inadequate, a number 
of unions maintain research depart- 
ments or engage in some form of fact- 
finding. Such imortant organiza- 
tions, for example, as the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, the 
Iron and Stee] Trades Confederation 
and the Post Office Workers Union 
make regular provision of some kind 
for the collection and classification of 
facts relating to the uinon’s work and 
the study of economic developments 
in the industries in which they are 
concerned. 

Readers of the FEDERATIONIST 
will be interested in the type of activ- 
ity carried on by the research depart- 
ment maintained by the Trades 
Union Congress. This department 
has sought almost from its beginning 
to make a clear differentiation be- 
tween service to an individual union 
in a specific dispute, and research that 
can help determine the most promis- 
ing channels of development for the 
movement as a whole. Today it is 
restricting its activities as far as pos- 
sible to the latter type of investiga- 
tion. Thus it follows all current in- 
vestigations and literature relating to 
industry and labor and makes short 
digests for the executive officials. By 
this means the officers of the move- 
ment, who could never find the time 
even if they had the training, to read 
themselves the great mass of statisti- 
cal and economic literature published 
nowadays, are kept constantly in- 
formed of significant trends. 

Again, the research department 
makes special investigations of spe- 
cific problems facing the movement. 
For many years, for instance, the 
problem of ‘‘amalgamation’’ has con- 
stituted one of the most pressing ques- 
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tions confronting British labor. No 
less than 1,100 separate unions are 
afhliated to the movement, and it is 
not surprising that jurisdictional dis- 
putes and divisions of policy have ap- 
peared time and again to vex Labor 
leaders. Moreover, it is generally 
recognized that such multiplicity of 
organizations must weaken Labor’s 
forces in grappling with the issues 
arising in large-scale, highly concen- 
trated modern industry. But the diffi- 
culties in the way of fusion in Britain 
are many; and, while progress has 
been made within recent years, much 
still remains to be done. The Re- 
search Department has rendered val- 
uable aid in the continuous attempt to 
solve this problem. It has studied in 
detai] the structure of various unions 
to discover the possible bases of amal- 
gamation. It has collected data on 


prevailing forms of union benefits, 


types of negotiation machinery, con- 
stitutions, practical difficulties encoun- 
tered in attempted fusions, and so on. 
On the basis of such material, the off- 
cers of the Trades Union Congress 
have been able to make practicable 
recommendations to the membership 
and to further the progress of amal- 
gamation as far as the circumstances 
permit. 

Much thought again, has been de- 
voted within recent years to the possi- 
bilities of increasing the workers’ 
standard of living. Obviously the Re- 
search Department could—and did— 
render important aid in this field. It 
has collected data on the actual stand- 
ards now prevailing, on estimates of 
changes in the national income and its 
division, and on sources from which 
increases for the workers might be 
drawn. The department is now coop- 
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erating in planning an extensive in- 
quiry into programs for obtaining a 
“living wage.” 

Similar services are rendered to the 
Austrian labor movement by the tech- 
nicians in the Arbeiter Kammern. 
They have the advantage of a regular 
income and are therefore more ade- 
quately staffed. The nature of their 
contributions to the unions may be 
indicated by a brief description of the 
central Kammer in Vienna. This body 
divides its work among seven depart- 
ments, each of which is directed by a 
specialist in the field. They comprise 
the departments for legal questions, 
advice to government on proposed 
legislation, workers’ education, ‘“‘ra- 
tionalization,” apprenticeship, statis- 
tics and social insurance. About fifty 
technicians are employed for this 
work, of whom six are trained law- 
yers and one is an engineer in charge 
of the department for ‘“‘rationaliza- 
tion.” The Kammer publishes reports 
from time to time embodying the re- 
sults of its research. It issues regu- 
larly a Year Book of Economic Sta- 
tistics, the reliability of which is ac- 
knowledged even by the employers. 
Its technical library is one of the best 
of its kind in the world. Practically 
no law affecting the workers’ interests 
is now proposed in Parliament before 
the opinion and suggestions of the 
Kammer upon it have been sought. 
Labor leaders, local officials and mem- 
bers of the works’ councils all regard 
the Kammer as the source for what- 
ever technical information or advice 
they may need. 

Such, then, are the uses to which 
European labor is today putting re- 
search. A comparatively recent de- 
velopment, it represents at once an 
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changing problem in industry. Al- 
though the primary task of organiza- 
index and a recognition of Labor’s 
tion still remains in many areas, al- 
though bitter strikes and lockouts are 
still fought, European unions have 
come to feel that the nature of their 
problems is rapidly changing. As 
industrial civilization grows more 
complex, and as trade unions are ac- 
corded a larger and more recognized 
place in the web of social life, they 
are finding that the old fighting tech- 
niques of “blood and thunder” are 
not enough. They feel that when 
Labor wants more from industry, the 
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actual economic state of that industry 
and the efficiency with which it is man- 
aged become matters of prime con- 
cern. Faced with the problem of get- 
ting a larger share of what industry 
produces, they must show whether and 
how it can be made to produce more 
—and better. Little wonder, then, 
that European unions are gradually 
concluding that they cannot afford to 
omit research from their tools—that, 
in the words of Mr. Walter M. Cit- 
rine, Secretary of the British Trades 
Union Congress, research “‘is steadily 
becoming indispensable in the routine 
of trade union organization. . . .” 


HOLLYHOCKS 


Hollyhocks are plain folk, 
Cottage folk maybe, 
Country folk and simple, 
So it seems to me. 
Radiant in the sunlight 
Of this summer morn 
Crimson, rose and yellow 
Each one wears a gown 


Glowing as the sunset, 
Golden as the dawn; 
Yet they are but pain folk 
Visiting the town. 
Crimson, rose, and yellow 
All the colors gay, 
Hollyhocks are plain folk 
Making holiday. 


Gwen CASTLE. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE UNIONS 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America 


HE Brewery Workers have had 
Ts unemployment problem, due 

to the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act, which was far 
beyond the scope of any normal 
measures for relief or control. 

In the year 1914, the total number 
of wage-earners employed in the 
manufacture of malt liquors, car- 
bonated beverages, and soft drinks in 
the United States was 77,576.* In 
1925 the number had fallen to 27,- 
384, a decrease of 65 percent. That 
is, only a trifle over one-third as many 
workers were employed in 1925 as in 
1914. Although many of the estab- 
lishments manufacturing malt liquors 
before prohibition have turned to the 
production of “near beer” and cereal 
beverages, the soft drink industry 
has not taken the place of the liquor 
industry, and over 50,000 brewery 
workers have had to seek employment 
in other trades. 

Even in the soft drink industry 
there has not been growth since pro- 
hibition. In 1921, a depression 
year, there were 33,202 wage-earners 
employed, and the value of the prod- 
uct was $237,000,000. In 1925, a 
prosperous year, when a marked in- 
crease might have been expected 
judging from the increases in produc- 
tion in other industries, only 27,384 
Wwage-earners were employed, nearly 
5,000 less or 17.5 per cent decrease. 
In value of product the industry was 
no more than holding its own, since 


*Census of Manufactures. 


$237,000,000 worth of soft drinks 
were manufactured in 1925 also. 

The Brewery Workers have there- 
fore had to meet not only the large 
reduction in the industry from pro- 
hibition, but a decrease in employ- 
ment since that time. This change 
has borne hard on the unions, and 
several locals have been unable to 
maintain their unemployment relief 
measures. Some have had to aban- 
don benefit systems. One local has 
succeeded in continuing its benefit for 
those who are still working at the 
trade, Local 6, St. Louis, Mo. 

The employment bureaus, how- 
ever, are still active. In 1927, 17 
locals had employment bureaus or 
placed members through the union 
office, a service which covered 3,596 
members. 

The dull season in the brewery 
and soft drink trade is in the winter, 
from November to March. The 
unions have different methods for 
handling the unemployment which 
occurs then. Some unions insist that 
a steady work force of union men 
be maintained through the winter 
months and the rush work be taken 
care of by hiring extras; while others 
take responsibility for the entire force 
needed during the year and provide 
employment for them in the winter 
by systems of lay-off in rotation. 
Boston Bottlers and Drivers No. 122 
and San Francisco Bottlers No. 293 
keep a steady force in winter and al- 
low extra men to be hired for summer 
work. Local 257 in Toledo reports 
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that their employment bureau is used 
only in the summer time, from April 1 
to October 1. In Lethbridge, Al- 
berta, Canada, Local 354 provides 
that all extra help must be laid off 
before the union men in the dull sea- 
son. In Kansas City, on the other 
hand, Local 46 takes general respon- 
sibility for men employed in the trade 
and is able to guarantee at least half 
time to all its members during the 
winter. In New York, Local 59 has 
a plan by which members take one 
day off each week in winter so as to 
provide employment for all. In San 
Francisco, Local 7 has a clause in its 
constitution providing that in the win- 
ter season all men must lay off in rota- 
tion for not more nor less than a 
week at a time. They report “this 


enables them to make an existence 
during the dull period.” 


One local reports progress in sta- 
bilization: Local 297 in Manitowoc, 
Wis. They have succeeded in keep- 
ing their members employed steadily 
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all winter and report that the em- 
ployers realize the value of keeping 
a steady force and avoiding the hir- 
ing of new men for rush periods. In 
some plants it has been possible to 
plan work ahead so as to avoid severe 
rush and slack periods. 

The practice of dividing work dur- 
ing dull periods is very general among 
the locals reporting, and nearly all 
state that overtime is discouraged. 
A number of locals give out of work 
stamps or withdrawal cards to un- 
employed members. 


Unemployment Benefits 


Brewers and Maltsters Uuion No. 6, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Since prohibition became effective 
the union has not been able to carry 
out its plan in full. However, 300 
members are still covered by it. One 
hundred and fifty men were working 
in the winter. 


Essentials of Plan 


Year Started: October 31, 1915. 


Administration: 


Special committee which controls funds passes on cases and reports to 


every meeting of the union. 


Means of financing: 

member weekly. 
Amount of benefit: $5.00 per week. 
Benefits begin: 


Benefits continue: 


1 per cent of weekly wages, to be collected by shop delegate from each 


After 4 weeks unemployment. 
Member entitled to only $75 in benefits in any one year; after this amount 
has been received, member may not collect benefits again until he has 


paid dues for one entire year. 
Proof of unemployment: Unemployed members must report at roll call every Wednesday and 


Saturday. 


Members to receive benefits must have one year paid up membership. 
to meet claims, it shall be optional with the committee to withhold the benefits for one week. 


If the fund is insufficient 
If 


the fund becomes exhausted during a time of general unemployment a special meeting of the local 
shall decide whether the assessment shall be increased or the benefit discontinued. 


Benefits Discontinued 


Two unions were forced to give up 
their benefit systems because, with 


the decreases in the industry, they 
were no longer able to support them. 

New York Local No. 1 paid $6 a 
week for twelve weeks. The plan 
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had been in operation and given 
satisfaction for seventeen years. 
About $1,000 was paid annually to 
unemployed members. 

Pittsburgh Local No. 22 paid $9 
a week for twelve weeks and sup- 
ported the benefit fund by a tax of 
twenty-five cents per week on each 
member. It had been in operation 
since 1907. 


Employment Bureaus 


Excluding temporary placements, 
eleven locals, with 1,537 members, 
placed 280 during the year 1927, or 
an average of about 18 per cent. 
That is, an average of one member 
in every six found work through the 
union office. This figure, however, 
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gives only a rough indication of the 
use of the employment bureaus, since 
it probably often happens that one 
member applies and is placed more 
than once during the year. 

Local 345 in Brooklyn makes a 
large number of these temporary 
placements. They have a member- 
ship of 790 and report 800 place- 
ments. 

Since the closed shop is quite gen- 
eral, employers as well as members 
make the union their headquarters 
for employment service. In every 
case locals report that employers 
apply whenever they need help. 
Usually this is provided for in the 
agreement. Members, also, in al- 
most every case come to the union 
for positions. 


Employment Bureaus, 1927 





Applications 
Member- 
ship 





From 
employers 


From 
members 





Boston, Mass., No. 14, Brewery Workers 
Brooklyn, N. Y., No. 345, Bottlers and Drivers... 
Buffalo, N. Y., No. 4, Brewers 

Cincinnati, O., No. 199, Bottlers and Drivers 
Cleveland, O., No. 17, Beverage Workers 
Davenport, Ia., No. 364, Brewery Workers 
Dayton, O., No. 50 

Minneapolis, Minn., No. 205, Brewery, Malthouse 
' and Soft Drink Workers 

New York, No. 59, Brewers 

Toledo, O., No. 257 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., No. 163 

Pittston, Pa., No. 341 


; 825 


16 
800 
0 
30 
59 


20 
10 
61 
50* 


30° 8 


50 
40 


25 
100* 
3 


} 60 to 80 20 to 30 




















*Approximately. 
**Many of these are temporary placements. 
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The following locals also report employment bureaus but submit no 


records: 


Engineers and Firemen No. 
177. 

Boston, Bottlers and Drivers No. 122. 

Manitowoc, Wis., Brewery Workers and 

Malsters No. 297. 


Baltimore, 


Brewers No. 1. 
Brewers and Malsters No. 6. 
Bottlers No. 293. 


New York City, 
St. Louis, 
San Francisco, 


International Printing Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union 


NTIL recently the Printing 
Pressmen have met their em- 
ployment problem through 

employment bureaus, finding posi- 
tions for their members in other 
shops as they became unemployed. 
Thus a service has been developed by 
the local unions covering a large num- 
ber of members. In 1927, 10,397 
members in forty-four locals had ac- 
cess to help through their local unions 
in finding work. Behind these local 
bureaus is the Service Bureau of the 
International Union at Pressmen’s 
Home, Tennessee, where any mem- 
ber who can not find work in his own 
town may learn of positions available 
in other parts of the country. 

Within the last two years these 
services have been supplemented by 
unemployment benefit plans in a few 
locals. This movement, however, has 
not yet reached large proportions. 
Thus far three locals report benefit 
plans, all of which were started in 


1926 or 1927: Hamilton, Ont., Local 
176; New York City, Local 51; and 
St. Louis, Local 6; and a fourth, 
Local 23 in New York City, expects 
to pay benefits during the summer of 
1928. In St. Louis, Local 6 started 
its plan only as an emergency meas- 
ure for the winter of 1927. In De- 
troit, Local 13 gives loans to unem- 
ployed members. 

The dull season in the printing in- 
dustry occurs in general in the sum- 
mer months, from June to September, 
and again to a smaller extent in the 
winter in January and February. 
The New York local started its bene- 
fit plan especially to provide for the 
dull summer season, and limits the 
payment period to June, July and 
August. In Hamilton, Ont., bene- 
fits may be drawn at any time during 
the year. In all cases the benefits 
are financed from the general fund; 
special assessments have not yet been 
found necessary. 


Summary of Benefit Plans 


Members 
covered 


Length of 
amount of benefit payment period 
$12 7 weeks 
5 2 months 
5 5 weeks 


Weekly 
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The locals report several measures 
for preventing unemployment. Most 
of them discourage overtime work. 
Only 15 per cent do not attempt to 
control it, or work in newspaper 
offices where it is very difficult to pre- 
vent. In some cases overtime work 
is given to the unemployed. About 
one-third of the locals report that 
employers are urged to keep a stable 
work force the year round. When 
dull seasons occur, many report that 
work is divided among the work 
force. A few report that regular men 
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lay off to let the unemployed work in 
cases of prolonged unemployment. 
Local 13 in Detroit reports: 

“As far as we can we get the men 
who are working to take time off, in 
order to take care of the less for- 
tunate. We find the men very will- 
ing, especially those not married or 
who have small families. We have 


regular men six days or nights. Some 
of these work five days or nights; 
substitutes get from two to six days 
or nights according to their rank.” 


Unemployment Benefits 


Hamilton, Ontario, Local 176 
Essentials of Plan 


Year Started: 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


1926. 


From General Fund. 
$5.00 per week. 


Five weeks. 


Business agent and secretary. 


After one week of unemployment. 


Proof of unemployment: Investigation by business agent. 


Work at other trades: 


Member forfeits benefit if working at another trade. 


Record of Payments 
Membership 1927: 72 





Unemployed members receiving benefits 


Benefit payments during year 





Number 


Per cent of 
membership 


Average per un- 


employed member Total 





$100.80 
45.00 











$145.80 











New York City Local 51 
Essentials of Plan 


Year Started: 1926. 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 
Benefits continue: 


$12.00 per week. 
In one week. 


President, Secretary and_Relief Committee. 
Dues are $5 per month. No extra assessment for benefits. 


For 7 weeks out of the 3 months: June, July and August. 


Proof of unemployment: Must report 4 times in 5 days, Monday to Friday. 


Work at other trades: 


Member forfeits benefits if he secures work at another trade. 
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Record of Payments 
Membership 1926—3500* 





Unemployed members 
receiving benefits 


Benefits payments 
during year 





Number 


Per cent of 
membership 


Average per unem- 
ployed member 





Week ending, Aug. 24, 1926 
Week ending, Aug. 30, 1926 








1.3 
77 


$12 
$12 











*Approximately. 


St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 6 
Essentials of Plan 
Membership: 342 


Year Started: 
Administered by: 
Means of financing: 
Amount of benefit: 
Benefits begin: 


1927, November. 


$5 per week. 


Secretary-Treasurer, subject to approval by Executive Council. 
From the general fund. 


After a member has had 3 months steady employment, he must be out of 


work two weeks before receiving benefits. 


Benefits continue: For two months. 
Proof of unemployment: 


Work at other trades: 


Must report at headquarters. 
Member forfeits benefit if he finds work at another trade. 


The benefit plan was a temporary relief measure for the months of November and Decemberof 1927. 


St. Louis, Mo., Local No. 43 


Unemployment benefits were paid 
from 1921 to 1926, but the plan was 
discontinued by a referendum vote in 
December, 1926. 


Loans 
Des Moines, Iowa, Local No. 86 


Local No. 86 makes loans from 
its general fund to members sick 
or out of work. The loans range 
from $25 to $100, with no interest 
charged. Any member in good 
standing may appear before the 
Board of Directors at their weekly 
meeting and apply for a loan, the 
Board having power to grant it. 


This plan has been in operation since 
1917. If immediate assistance is 
needed by any member, voluntary 
donations are solicited among the 
membership. 


Employment Bureaus 


Activities of the employment bu- 
reaus are indicated by records from 
twenty-five locals. These records 
are almost entirely from the smaller 
locals; in larger centers the turnover 
through the employment bureaus is 
often so large that figures for appli- 
cations and placements would give a 
false impression, since many mem- 
bers apply and are placed several 
times during the year. 
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Twenty-three locals, with a com- 
bined membership of 1,202, made 187 
placements during the year. This 
would indicate that on the average 
one member in every seven found 
work through the union offices. Re- 
ports from some of the larger locals 
are as follows: Local 51, New York: 
Out of a membership of approxi- 
mately 3,500, there are about 100 
standing applications from members; 
calls come from employers at the rate 
of about five a day; the union has 
been successful in placing all members 
who apply. Local 64, Pittsburgh: 
Membership 228: The union office 
supplies the newspapers with about 
fifteen to twenty extra men every 
day and thirty-five to forty for the 
Sunday issues. They also supply the 
commercial and job branches. Local 
6, St. Louis: The union averages 300 
out of 342 members employed con- 
tinually. The office received about 
100 calls from employers during the 
year. 

The extent to which employment 
bureaus are used by employers and 
members is also a test of their effec- 
tiveness in securing work for appli- 
cants. Two-thirds of the locals re- 
porting on this question state that the 
bureau is used to a very large extent 
by the employers in securing their 
help; its use by members is very gen- 
eral. In fact, only one of the unions 
with over 100 members reports that 
the exchange is seldom used by em- 
ployers. Among the smaller locals, 
however, there has sometimes been 
more difficulty in securing the em- 
ployers’ cooperation. 
with over 2,200 members in all, re- 
port that employers get all their help 


Ten locals, . 
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through the union office.’ Five locals 
report that they require all calls for 
work either from employers or mem- 
bers to come through the union 
office? This control over the em- 
ployment situation makes it possible 
to operate the employment bureau 
with the maximum of service, both for 
the employer and the union member, 
and also to divide equally all work 
coming in during the dull seasons. 

Following are reports from two of 
the locals, showing the operation of 
their employment bureaus: 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Local No. 64: 


“This office renders valuable service 
to the employers, for they only em- 
ploy the minimum force and are able 
to secure competent help for extra 
work without any additional cost or 
effort on their part; the expense of 
this office is paid for by the members 
at an average of fifty cents per mem- 
ber a month. es 

“The Typothete also conducts an 
ofice here, and supplies the non- 
union shops, but we find that when 
real skilled workers are needed, the 
non-union employer will also call this 
office, as the majority of the people 
reporting at the Typothete are the 
product of the so-called trade 
schools.” 


Local No. 


86: “All members are required to 
secure positions through the office 


Des Moines, Iowa. 


1 Cleveland, Nos. 56 and 45; Des Moines, No. 
86; Detroit, No. 2; Kansas City, No. 20; Mt. 
Morris, Ill., No. 124; St. Louis, Mo., Nos. 6 
and 450; Newark, N. J., No. 31; Washington, 
D. C., No. 42. 

2 Des Moines, No. 86; St. Louis, Nos. 6 and 
43; St. Paul, Minn., No. 29; Minneapolis, Minn., 
No. 20. 
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of the business representative; like- 
wise, all calls from employers for 
extra help come through this office. 
We try, therefore, to equally divide 
any extra work coming through this 
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office, and we cannot recall but one 
instance where a member complained 
to the union that the business repre- 
sentative had erred in distributing 
extra work among the idle members.” 


Employment Bureaus, 1927 





Applications 





Member- 
ship From 


employers 


From 
members 





Boise, Idaho, No. 230 
Burlington, Iowa, No. 129 
Columbus, Ohio, No. 62 


Dayton, Ohio, No. 54 
Duluth, Minn., No. 76 
Erie, Pa., No. 73 

Eugene, Oregon, No. 116 
Evansville, Ind., No. 117 
Freeport, Ill., No. 179 
Gainesville, Fla., No. 323 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., No. 176 
Kansas City, Mo., No. 14 
Miami, Fla., No. 207 
Montreal, Que. Can., 
Mount Morris, IIl., No. 124 
Newark, N. J., No. 31 
Norwood, Mass., No. 35 


ne iu wctininaneacine% 


Racine, Wis., No. 127 
St. Joseph, Mo., No. 15 
San Antonio, Texas, No. 33 

















*Out of town. 
**A pproximately. 


The following locals also secure 
work for members through the union 
office or one of the officers: 


Atlanta, 

Cleveland, 

Denver, Colo 

I, Cs cbieine esas ewe edccan No. 
El Paso, Texas 

Kansas City, Mo 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Los Angeles, Calif 
Minneapolis, Minn..................-- No. 
New York 


Oklahoma City, Okla 

NG ic ski be cscsenteennyhe No. 
i dchnc nea edekeeswaien No. 
St. Louis, Mo 

3 es ee eee No. 
San Jose, Calif 

i a No. 
ee | 





FEDERAL LABOR 
UNIONS 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF AUTOMOBILE 
WORKERS INCREASE, WHILE WAGES 
FOR MANUFACTURING WORKERS 
IN GENERAL DECREASE 
SLIGHTLY 


EEKLY earnings of work- 

ers employed in the auto- 

mobile industry, according 
to statistics of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor based on reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
averaged in 1926 $32.09. From 
1926 to 1927 average weekly earn- 
ings decreased by more than 35 cents, 
from $32.09 to $31.72. In 1928 
weekly earnings increased again. 
The average weekly earnings for the 
first seven months of each year are: 


Up to July, 1928, then, weekly 
earnings of automobile workers were 
higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1927 or 1926. 

The following table gives the aver- 
age weekly earnings for January to 
July, 1926, 1927 and 1928 in each of 
the seven months: 


Weekly earnings 

1927 1928 

$24.05 $30.10 
32.27 34.60 
33.60 35.02 
34.48 34.79 
34.46 34.22 
30.21 32.44 
30.73 31.81 


Months 1926 


January ... $28.19 
February .. 33.76 
March .... 33.86 
33.79 
33.52 


Yet not only have weekly earnings 
been higher in 1928 than in 1927 or 
1926, but in addition they have been 
somewhat more stable. While in 
1926 wages fluctuated between 
$28.19 and $33.86, and in 1927 be- 
tween $24.05 and $34.48, they fluc- 
tuated in 1928 only between $30.10 
and $35.02. 

In all three years earnings have 
been lowest in January and increased 
up to March in 1926 and 1928, and 
up to April in 1927. In the follow- 
ing months they decreased contin- 
uously until July in 1926 and 1928 
and until June in 1927. 

While weekly earnings of automo- 
bile workers increased, the general 
level of weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing industries decreased slightly. 
Compared with the corresponding 
months in 1926, average weekly earn- 
ings for the period from January to 
July, 1927, increased by 1.0 per cent, 


- but for the period from January to 


July, 1928, they decreased by 0.3 per 
cent compared with the correspond- 
ing months in 1927. 

















-AN INDEX OF LABOR’S SHARE IN PRODUCTION AND IN 
CONSUMPTION * 
The index of Labor’s share in pro- The index of Labor’s share in con- 
duction runs as follows: sumption runs as follows: 

DL: spaecncpebereueasdss 100 BEE Windseseenecsddanees 100 

DD ‘A cnwuingteesnntngies 94 DE s6iuevetiecchaunenes 103 

DD s6:tenesaewh edekneee’ 110 BD wiebsliisdecdanseesees 111 

ED a welsessac0necdnennte 100 De Nucaeeeeewevnenenewe 107 

i. 14 ndsg neekeniasenees 103 DT .thtitetrerenrasaed 110 

i ateakinkhwahiealen 113 DUET ) wekandesewnanececuse 111 
NE 6 xine aaceececes 107 ET wi caieuwn can culee 102 
. eererererre 108 a ere rr 111 
March ......ccccsceces 107 DEY nievivhstsiuecee 111 
PE Seana eek Pa rene 110 AOE .ccccccccecccscee 115 
NS Ccentiouuhin da eitincuck 110 DE ciniveried acecnewen 111 
DED sn dsin stews Kemnseere 114 ED gicugtanaieailean 108 
| TER e ee A 116 Er rrr 115 
August ......-....sees 117 BE v.cca-eween naevus 119 
EE Sikeceeewaes 115 September ............ 112 
oo oe 116 Sere re lll 
OE rT 119 November ..........-.. 107 
SE Aweivcscnnes 128 ee 116 

1928 1928 
PE 6 idesgaeennsace 113 ND scales Cesn<sien 104 
ae ee 110 ee 107 
a eee re lll ere 115 
URE 108 SD ikcexniinusanseos 125 
aT aie aa Cente abe 111 Ee epee 122 
eer = 113 SE ct renew eked hake ke 125* 
Se 113 ee ee 131 





‘For an explanation of the construction of the index, see March, 1928, AMERICAN FEDERA- 


TIONIST. 
*Revised. 
UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS‘ 
Percentage of unemployed members 
Oct. 
toDec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June July, Aug, 
1927 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 
Atlanta, Ga. ....... 9 10 11 11 10 8 5 5 5 
Baltimore, Md. .... 31 43 41 31 27 24 21 15 21 
Birmingham, Ala. .. 12 17 18 10 11 7 6 13 18 
Boston, Mass. ...... 18 20 20 21 17 15 9 12 10 
Buffalo, N. Y. ..... 12 2 18 14 13 13 8 9 11 
SA, BE csccsce 11 8 12 12 12 10 8 7 5 
Cincinnati, Ohio ... 12 19 14 11 11 il 12 9 7 


1234 





ee 


Cleveland, Ohio ....... 
Bee, GR, cece nccce 
Detroit, Mich. ........ 
Jersey City, N. J. ..... 
Los Angeles, Calif. .... 
1- Milwaukee, Wis. ...... 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 
New York, N. Y. ..... 
Omaha, Nebr. ........ 
Patereen, BN. Jo 2020.00. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 
San Antonio, Tex. 

San Franciseo, Calif. .. 
Oe Eee, BE cvcceses 
Seattle, Wash. ........ 
Washington, D. C. .... 


Total Building trades. . 


Total All other trades. . 
Total All trades....... 


**Only for December. 
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Oct. 
to Dec., 
1927 


a 


Jan., 
1928 


*Only for November and December. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS 


Percentage of unemployed members 


Feb., 
1928 


Mar., 
1928 
36 
20 


Apr., 
1928 
29 


1For an explanation of the collection and computation of the fi 


May, 
1928 


June 

1928 
9 
12 
12 
20 
12 
6 
13 
18 
14 
11 
16 


July, Aug., 
1928 1928 
11 6 
16 15 
y 12 
22 28 
il 15 
4 2 
7 8 
19 13 
12 12 
17 11 
17 27 
13 14 
3 3 
7 
10 6 
6 4 
3 2 
24 19 
8 6 
12 9 


gures, see March, 
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Is SUPPLIED FOR THE 
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BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 


WAGES SHOULD BE 
INDUSTRY 


CHARGED AGAINST 


THE ONLY REMEDY 


AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT 


FANNIA 


M. Coun 


Executive Secretary, Education Department, International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 


NE of the strongest indictments 
against the present-day eco- 
nomics is the unemployment of 

millions of workers who are able and 
willing to work. We suffer from what 
some call overproduction, but it is 
really under-consumption. It results 
in disastrous and violent crises which 
bring in their wake still more inten- 
sive and disastrous unemployment of 
workers. But it is not only the unem- 
ployment due to these crises that af- 
fects the workers. In our industry 
the workers suffer not only from 
cyclical unemployment, but also from 
seasonal unemployment. Statistics 
have shown that in New York, the 
largest market of ladies’ garments, 
the majority of the workers have an 
average slightly over thirty weeks of 
work during the year. It is quite 


natural that the unemployed, in their 
search for work, are often tempted 
and quite often forced by circum- 
stances, to seek and accept employ- 
ment on conditions below the union 
standards. Aside from the effect it 
has on the individual workers them- 
selves, therefore, this condition has a 
tendency to lower the union standards 
in the shops which the union aims to 
maintain. 

What conditions in our methods of 
production can be held responsible for 
the present era of unemployment? 
For the past few years the most popu- 
lar idea dominating our industrial 
world has been that of mass produc- 
tion. In the realm of business— 
among merchants and manufactur- 
ers—as well as among economists and 
efficiency engineers, it has been a con- 
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stant topic of discussion. But this 
discussion was not confined to the 
world of business practice and of eco- 
nomic theory. In the labor move- 
ment, too, it became an ideology. 
Wherever the consumer’s complaint 
was heard on the high cost of mer- 
chandise, or wherever a complaint 
from the workers seemed imminent 
against their low wages, which made 
it impossible to meet the high cost of 
living, or for shorter hours to coun- 
teract the monotony of increasing 
mechanization of industry, one an- 
swer served to quiet both. “Increase 
productivity. Increase mass produc- 
tion. Industrial efficiency with its 
elimination of waste is the only rem- 
edy and the only salvation against all 
social evils.” 

Indeed, every intelligent worker is 
for all possible elimination of waste, 
for eficient management, and for the 
attendant increased productivity. For 
who pays the penalty for waste in in- 
dustry? Who but the worker? The 
employer is protected by the fixed in- 
come. The cost of management, too, 
is more or less defined. The banker 
is protected by the law of fixed in- 
terest; the ‘landlord by the law of 
fixed rents. So, ultimately, it is the 
worker who bears the burden of waste 
in the form of lower wages. We of 
the labor movement have always 
wanted society to consume more 
goods. We are for more improved 
machinery and increased productivity. 
Of course, we were assured that we 
would share in its blessings since there 
would follow an increase in wages 
which means increased consumption; 
decrease in hours which means a 
greater demand for labor, and more 
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leisure. Production would cost less; 
the commodity produced would be put 
on the market at a lower price, which 
again would increase consumption. 
There was the expectation that this 
new prosperity would develop new 
industries such as the automobile 
which was in itself a nucleus for other 
industries which gave employment to 
millions. But alas, the expectations 
have not been realized. The fact 
that new millions of dollars are now 
in circulation adds little that is con- 
structive. The bulk is used for specu- 
lation, and very little for investment 
in new industries. Only the develop- 
ment of new industries to further 
satisfy our needs and also enable the 
rural population to live a more cul- 
tural life and enjoy the benefits of the 
urban civilization will prevent the 
present unemployment situation to de- 
velop into a disastrous crisis. Our 
quarrel is not at all with mass produc- 
tion, but rather with the way it is 
administered. The result of the mass 
production would be excellent if this 
national business economy were con- 
ducted on the basis that all those who 
shared in the production of wealth 
should share equally in its distribu- 
tion, so that what is termed over- 
production may not become under- 
consumption. 

The mass of people is not consum- 
ing enough. With the exception of a 
minority, our population is not earn- 
ing enough annually—in real wages— 
to purchase all that modern industry 
offers. As the resolution adopted at 
the American Federation of Labor 
convention at Atlantic City proposes 
that wages must be based on and 
be commensurate with the worker’s 
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productivity and with the cost of liv- 
ing. Shorter hours and more pay 
will not alone remedy the situation. 
The strong point which must be in- 
sisted upon by Labor is that the 
workers’ wages be figured on a yearly 
basis. This seems to be the only 
remedy which, not only will keep 
our industries going, but will also en- 
courage the development of new in- 
dustries. And these, in turn, will ab- 
sorb the workers who are compelled 
to leave their former occupations due 
to technological improvements. 

We obviously have reached the 
stage where workers are beginning to 
claim as much attention from industry 
as the landlord, banker, and manage- 
ment expert receive. Workers’ earn- 
ings should not be based on the day, 
week, or month, but should be figured 
on a yearly basis. The worker should 
claim a scale of wages sufficient for 
an American standard of decent liv- 
ing. The A. F. of L. went on record 
stating that with the increased pro- 
ductivity of the worker the working 
day and week must be shortened. But 
shorter hours alone will not remedy 
the situation unless they are accom- 
panied by higher wages, and above 
all, unless wages are made a charge 
against industry. 

Modern industry is inter-related. 
The evils of one industry affect the 
condition of others. Unemployment 
affects the garment industry acutely 
because not only is the seasonal un- 
employment always with us and the 
cyclical, which is general, but there is 
also this truth, garments, while an 
essential, are at the same time not of 
immediate importance during a period 
of depression. Therefore, it was 
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natural that the unemployment insur- 
ance funds should be initiated in the 
garment industries. In addition to 
the seasonal unemployment which 
prompted us to seek for remedies, 
there is the fact that our International 
always pioneered in social activities 
that were later adopted by the labor 
movement. So it was, for instance, 
with the establishment of our Union 
Health Center, where attention is 
given to the health of our members 
and their families by specialists at a 
minimum cost. So it was with the 
establishment of our Educational De- 
partment which provides activities for 
our members with their families that 
lead to their intellectual, physical, and 
artistic development. So it was with 
the establishment of our Unity House, 
our beautiful vacation home in Forest 
Park, where our members and their 
families and members of other unions 
can spend their vacation at a mini- 
mum cost, in the most artistic and in- 
spiring surroundings where they can 
play and rest and enjoy the beauty of 
nature to the full. 


Cleveland Cloak and Dress Market 


Our International has the distinc- 
tion of having established the first 
Unemployment Insurance Plan in the 
United States under a joint agree- 
ment with employers. We refer here 
to the Time Guarantee Provision 
adopted in the Cleveland Market by 
our Joint Board of the Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ Union in 1921. This 
unemployment plan is the only scheme 
of its kind in America. The intro- 
duction of this plan marked practi- 
cally the beginning of the movement 
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for unemployment insurance in the 
United States. 

The Cleveland plan was proposed 
as stated in the agreement between 
the Manufacturers’ Association and 
our Union, which provided that “A 
united effort shall be made to pro- 
mote all interests by increasing con- 
tinuity of employment.” 

In its original form the plan is to 
guarantee to the regular employees 
twenty weeks of full employment in 
each six months, or to pay two-thirds 
of the minimum wage during the pe- 
riod in which he fell short of twenty 
weeks. The agreement of 1922 sub- 
stituted a guarantee of forty-one 
weeks for the original clause. But 


in the year 1924 the rate of benefit 
was reduced from two-thirds to one- 
half of the minimum wage scale. 
The Cleveland plan is on shop basis. 


Therefore, each manufacturer was 
refunded at the end of the yearly pe- 
riod the balance which remained after 
his workers had been paid for unem- 
ployment time. 

The benefit payment at the end of 
1926 totaled $199,834.06. 

Our International and the Cleve- 
land Joint Board were successful in 
providing in their agreement of Jan- 
uary, 1928, for the establishment of 
an unemployment fund in addition to 
the Time Guarantee Fund. This 
means that the workers employed by 
the contractors who did not benefit 
by the first fund will, henceforth, be 
the beneficiaries of the second fund. 

The introduction of unemployment 
insurance will do away with the dis- 
satisfaction among the workers em- 
ployed in the “outside shops.” The 


fact that the employers of the “‘in- 
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side shops,” too, will contribute to 
the new fund assures its success. 


New York Cloak, Suit and Dress 
Market 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund of the Cloak, Suit and Skirt in- 
dustry of New York was created in 
the summer of 1924. The first pay- 
ment into the fund began in August 
of that year. The workers contrib- 
uted 1 per cent of their earnings and 
the employers 2 per cent of their pay 
roll. The Board of Trustees, in ad- 
dition to its chairman, Mr. Arthur 
D. Wolf, consisted of two representa- 
tives of the employers and two of the 
Union. On February 3, 1925, the 
Board of Trustees of the fund 
adopted rules for the payment of un- 
employment benefits to our members. 
It was decided that the official sea- 
son periods for benefit payment pur- 
poses would be fixed from February 1 
to July 31 for the spring season; and 
from August 1 to January 31 for the 
fall season. According to these 
rules, seventeen full weeks constitute 
a working season; and members work- 
ing that many weeks shall not be en- 
titled to benefits. Eligibility for 
benefits was based upon the member’s 
belonging to the union for at least 
one year and his employment in the 
New York market for a similar time. 
The amount of benefit was fixed at 
$10 per week for a maximum of 
twelve weeks during the year—six 
weeks in the fall season and six 
weeks during the spring, making a 
maximum of $120 per year. 

The employers took advantage of 
the internal trouble in our union and 
of the opposition of the then Joint 
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Board Administration to the fund, 
to ignore the responsibilities imposed 
upon them by the agreement. The 
temporary suspension is especially re- 
grettable because its plan was much 
superior to the other existing funds. 
The agreement provided the pooling 
of the contributions of all firms and 
of our members instead of segregat- 
ing the contributions in separate 
houses. But we hope that the giving 
up of the fund is temporary. We 
plan to re-establish it as soon as con- 
ditions in the industry will improve. 

During the three seasons of its ex- 
istence, 1925-1927, $2,270,000 has 
been collected for the ‘fund. It is 
significant that during our last strike, 
July, 1927, $654.740 was paid by the 
fund to 17,637 workers. Of course, 
this payment was due to them for the 
period of unemployment. 


Dress Market 


In the agreement between the 
union and the dress manufacturers 
and jobbers of New York, provision 
is made for the establishment of an 
unemployment insurance fund similar 
to the one in the cloak and suit in- 
dustry, and payments into the fund 
have already started last season. 
But the establishment and functioning 
of the unemployment fund in the New 
York dress industry was not realized, 
due, here too, as in the case of the 
cloak and suit industry, to the opposi- 
tion of the then officers of the joint 
board to the fund and to the advan- 
tage which employers took of the sit- 
uation. But since the board of trus- 
tees of the fund exists, we are hope- 
ful that the fund will be re-estab- 
lished. We were all particularly in- 
terested in this fund because the bulk 
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of the workers employed in the in- 
dustry are women. 


Chicago Market 


In the agreement of February, 
1925, entered into with the cloak 
manufacturers in the Chicago market, 
there was a provision for an unem- 
ployment fund. Employers, in ac- 
cordance with that provision, were to 
contribute 114 per cent of their pay- 
roll and workers 1 per cent of their 
earnings. But due to internal union 
troubles the functioning of the fund 
was temporarily postponed. We 
hope to establish it as soon as condi- 
tions warrant. 

Our Boston and Baltimore markets 


-had similar provisions for unemploy- 


ment funds, but the unparalleled dull- 
ness in the industry prevented their 
immediate realization. 

Every advanced economist, every 
socially-minded man and woman feels 
that it is the height of injustice to let 
workers suffer deprivation during the 
industry’s dull season. These insist 
that a system which allows this is 
tolerating bad economics. Sound 
economics require that every citizen 
in the community be provided with 
sufficient means to retain his purchas- 
ing power. It is in the community’s 
ability to buy goods that the coun- 
try’s prosperity lies. 

Our last convention, held in Bos- 
ton in May, 1928, instructed the In- 
ternational that whenever and wher- 
ever it enters into agreement with 
employers, it should make every ef- 
fort to have unemployment funds in- 
cluded in such agreement. It further 
stipulated that the plan of the fund 
be on a pooling basis. This instruc- 
tion is based upon our belief that re- 
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sponsibility for unemployment must 
be fastened on industry. The first 
important step toward holding indus- 
try responsible for its workers is un- 
employment insurance. This is also 
the first practical attempt to make la- 
bor a fixed charge against industry, 
because we believe that it is most in- 
human to let workers be a casual ex- 
pense to industry, while capital, man- 
agement, rent, and interest are fixed 
charges and profit that is unlimited. 

It seems that the present unemploy- 
ment situation, which, according to 
economists, has been mainly caused by 
the technical development, is one of 
the paramount problems facing Labor 
today. This is backed by factory 
statistics, which show that where 
there are 5 per cent fewer employees 
than were engaged a few years ago, 
7 per cent more products were turned 
out. The index of factory employ- 
ment compiled by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics shows an acute situation. 
According to this index, factory em- 
ployment has dropped nearly 15 per 
cent since 1923 and over § per cent 
since the fall of 1926. At the same 
time, since 1923 the population of the 
country has increased about 5 per 
cent, despite restricted immigration. 
The figures of the United States De- 
partment of Labor show that the 
number of workers employed in the 
manufacturing industries was almost 
12 per cent less in 1925 than in 1923. 
The wages paid were nearly 8 per 
cent less. Many industries now meet 
the needs of the market with a 
smaller and smaller labor force. 
While the present unemployment 
started as a result of technological 
development in the midst of pros- 
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perity, there is danger that it may as- 
sume now a cyclical aspect. 

In a word, mass production can 
only be successful if followed by mass 
consumption. The labor movement 
sponsors improved technique which 
leads to industrial progress, but it in- 
sists that the economic interest of the 
workers shall be protected during the 
period of adjustment. Unemploy- 
ment is a direct result of the present 
economic conditions. But the suffer- 
ing of the worker from unemploy- 
ment and its effects on labor organiza- 
tions can, in a large measure, be 
diminished. by various methods of 
combatting unemployment. One of 
these methods is unemployment in- 
surance. There are at present seven 
countries which have state compul- 
sory unemployment insurance: Great 
Britain, Italy, Austria, Russia, 
Queensland (Australia), Poland, and 
the Irish Free State. There are nine 
countries which have voluntary unem- 
ployment insurance supported by gov- 
ernment subsidies: France, Denmark, 
Norway, Netherlands, Finland, 
Spain, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and 
Switzerland. There is no compul- 
sory unemployment insurance in the 
United States, nor is there any volun- 
tary unemployment insurance sup- 
ported by the United States. The 
worker, when unemployed, is left to 
himself. The company union move- 
ment takes advantage of this helpless- 
ness of the worker to offer him some 
“protection,” thus turning his mind 
away from the legitimate organized 
labor movement. It is because of this 
condition, and also because of the 
realization that the present social 
order is responsible for unemploy- 
ment, that our International has un- 
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dertaken to fasten the responsibility 
for unemployment of its members 
upon the industry in which they work. 

A striking example is the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company in 
New York City. There was a time 
when eleven men were in charge of a 
ten-car train: the engineer and the ten 
guards. Now, with the automatic 
machine replacing the guards, two 
men can and do manage a train of 
equal length—the engineer and one 
guard who presses the button which 
automatically opens and closes the 
doors. There was a time when there 
were as many as ten ticket choppers 
and several ticket sellers at a station. 
Automatic machines replace these. 
Only one man is sufficient now to 
make change. 

The automatic machine which re- 
places scores of men saves for the 
company millions of dollars annually. 
And what is the result of all this? 
The wages of the “surviving” men, 
instead of being increased, were de- 
creased. And now the company is 
waging a fight for an increased fare. 
This illustrates the mismanagement 
of mass production. 

We all use the subways, and these 
changes are obvious to us. But the 
average eye is not sharp enough to 
grasp the rapid changes which take 
place in industry. Mass production 
naturally leads to a decrease in the 
cost of production per unit; but the 
consumer does not profit from this; 
the price of the commodity is not re- 
duced. Capital, in its eagerness to 
retain the increased profits resulting 
from mass production, begins to sell 
and resell its stock. And those who 
know say that there never was such 
prosperity in Wall Street as there is 
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at present. And the brokers are reap- 
ing the harvest. This, unchecked, 
will pretty soon swell the value of the 
various industries through the 
watered stocks that are issued by the 
holding companies to hide the im- 
mense profits. Some day we will not 
be surprised to hear the companies 
complaining that they are not “earn- 
ing’ enough and asking permission 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or from the Federal Indus- 
trial Commission—should this be nec- 
essary—to increase the price of their 
commodity. 

And the worker is the victim of all 
this maneuvering. He is the victim 
because the employer always has the 
answer to the workers’ demand for 
higher wages and shorter hours— 
“The industry can not stand it.” 

It depends upon the labor move- 
ment to make a study of this situa- 
tion; to come out with a courageous 
program and an energetic demand 
that mass production should lead to 
mass consumption, and that the 
worker should not be compelled to 
suffer from “‘excessive prosperity.” 

Unemployment insurance is a mis- 
nomer for unemployment benefit. 
The worker is really not insured 
against unemployment and is not re- 
munerated for the loss caused by it, 
nor is he relieved from the suffering 
which accompanies it. But unem- 
ployment funds should be claimed by 
the worker as the first step to keep 
industry responsible and in the hope 
that a policy will be developed 
whereby the worker will be secured 
against starvation in time of unem- 
ployment. It is not our desire that 
millions of workers be unemployed 
and supported by industry or by the 
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state. This is unhealthy for a nation. 
But if an unhealthy condition exists, 
where millions of workers who are 
capable and willing to work are de- 
prived of it and so of a livelihood, 
then the responsibility should be 
placed upon industry and the state. 
The intelligent employer, in addi- 
tion to a depreciation fund, also has 
nowadays a replacement fund. This 
takes care of new inventions enabling 
the employer to discard good machin- 
ery for better. Good workers, too, 
are being constantly displaced by new 
inventions. Labor must therefore in- 
sist that a replacement fund be created 
to take care of the displaced work- 
ers until they adjust themselves to 
the new situation. To say that the 
worker must suffer now because he 
will benefit in the “long run,” as many 
efficiency engineers say, is brutal. In 
our daily needs, we must live in the 
“short run.” Rent, grocer, butcher 
and clothing bills must be paid. We 
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therefore have a right to insist that 
the American worker is on the road 
to pauperism if nothing is done to 
prevent it, and the only remedy is to 
establish replacement funds. 

In this manner the problem of un- 
employment was approached by the 
Committee on Unemployment at our 
last convention. After an interesting 
discussion by the delegates, the con- 
vention unanimously adopted the 
plan. 

Of course, the delegates realized 
that no single union could solve this 
problem independently ; this should be 
the program for the labor movement 
as a whole. Before steps are taken 
to present it to American industry, it 
must be made known to the army of 
organized workers who are begin- 
ning more and more to realize that 
they have a right to claim for them- 
selves and their families a life that 
will offer them enough leisure for per- 
sonal development and recreation. 


A SATURDAY DISCUSSION GROUP 


IsRAEL MuUFSON 
Secretary, Labor College of Philadelphia 


T all started from a teapot. 
Not that the brew turned out 
to be a tempest. Rather the re- 
sult was quite the opposite. The brew 
is a quiet, unostentatious problem 
course. Serenely, and with all the 
amenities of twentieth century civili- 
zation, problems are discussed in as 
good-natured, mind-meet-mind at- 
mosphere as in the most learned 
of philosophic associations. Yet 
there is a greater vitality to the 
questions and answers, and the 


minute speeches, surely not as finely 
spun as philosophers would want to 
have it, are for that very reason 
closer to the realities of existence. A 
philosopher, from time to time, is the 
leader. But the audience always con- 
sists of workers—always. It is 
strange to see jewelry workers, hos- 
iery knitters, operating engineers of 
hoisting engines, clothing workers, 
painters and what not grapple with 
such super-problems as the “Dawes 
Plan,” race prejudice, the rationaliza- 
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tion of European industries, court in- 
junctions, coal, and on and on and on. 
It is strange because such things do 
not happen everywhere nor often. 
After two or three sessions, however, 
one is not at all disturbed when the 
operating engineer, to state an ex- 
ample, stands up to express his views 
on the tariff. He may be “all wrong” 
from your or my point of view. 
That’s not important. The signifi- 
cance of such an act is that he has 
something to say about the tariff and 
has found the place to say it in. This 
is the brew and the teapot is the 
story. 

For several years past it was the 
custom of the Labor College of Phil- 
adelphia to keep ‘“‘open house” on 
Saturday afternoons where friends of 
the college gathered to snatch a 
warming cup of coffee or tea and a 
nick-nack or two. Of course, the main 
reason that drew the eight or twelve 
or twenty together every Saturday 
was not the “refreshments” but the 
story-swapping which accompanied it. 
At their ease in the friendly atmos- 
phere of the college library, this small 
group of men and women brought in 
every conceivable subject, by the tail 
if necessary, and proceeded to dissect 
each in as thorough a manner as time 
and their own information would per- 
mit. Sometimes they got a great 
deal of pleasure in listening to others 
carry a tale. Many times the pleas- 
ure was derived mostly from the tale 
they themselves told. But at all times 
the conversation was animated and 
upon occasion overheated. It never, 
however, lost interest. Around the 
much used teapot the problems of the 
world were solved with as easy a 
gesture as the stirring of the sugar 
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within the cup. Every now and then 
an instructor or two dropped in to 
add the weight of their wisdom to 
this gayety of trades. Of course, all 
the vexatious questions raised at these 
informal settos were really never 
quite solved. The Chinese still kept 
revoluting. Injunctions were still be- 
ing issued at an alarming and more 
extensive rate. The true meaning of 
workers’ education still retained its 
nebulous form. Evolution, revolu- 
tion, industry, society, trade-union 
practices and political parties still 
were debatable problems. So much 
the better. There was always a Sat- 
urday afternoon ahead for final deci- 
sion. 

Then it dawned upon the college 
authorities that in as large a city as 
Philadelphia there should be a much 
larger group of lost souls with fixed 
or doubting opinions who would wei- 
come an opportunity to air their 
views if their ideas were given a 
haven. So in planning the program 
for 1927-28, they included in their 
curricula a course in current events 
—every Saturday afternoon. Thus 
we see the teapot brewing. 

A course in current events, how- 
ever, was a much more formal thing 
than the mere coffee-klatch gather- 
ings of the past. And airing views 
without competent and well-informed 
leadership to direct them was not 
such an achievement either. Fortu- 
nately, the environs of Philadelphia 
is blessed with a little college known 
as Swarthmore. Within its halls of 
learning, right at the very apex, be- 
fore the very last door through which 
its best graduates pass, is the De- 
partment of Philosophy. And at the 
very end of that department is Prof. 
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Jesse H. Holmes. Some future his- 
torian, in setting down the chrono- 
logical events of the Labor College 
of Philadelphia, will have to devote a 
great deal of time and space to Dr. 
Holmes if his job is to be worthy of 
attention. For without the heroic 
services of this middle-sized man of 
great mind and exhaustless energy, 
there probably would not be much of 
a story to tell. What the country 
doctor is to the community Dr. 
Holmes is to the Labor College. He 
has been at the birth of many a Labor 
College class and when some of them 
become sick through malnutrition the 
fatherly professor is always at the 
bedside, buoying up here, encourag- 
ing there, advising and bringing them 
back to health. When I see Dr. 
Holmes running up the stairway of 
some dimly-lit union meeting hall to 
take charge of some class or other, 
though it may rain pitchforks out- 
doors, he reminds me of nothing less 
worthy than the doctor turning out 
of a warm bed at midnight to plough 
through five.miles of blizzard to the 
bedside of a dying child. I wonder at 
times, then, whether the labor move- 
ment really appreciates the sacrifices 
of such men as he and whether it is 
doing all it can to cooperate in this 
work of mutual interest. 

It was this Dr. Holmes who volun- 
teered to guard the brew of this tea- 
pot and lead the course in current 
events. With a philosophy that is 
learned and mellow, built upon a life- 
time of keen, analytical observation, 
he presents the news as it comes fresh 
from the presses, it is dealt with from 
every angle and then thrown to the 
audience for its contribution. Ques- 
tion and assertion are the warp and 
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woof of this interesting weave. The 
result can be nothing else than a 
better understanding of our modern 
complex society and the forces that 
jockey each other for more advan- 
tageous position. Economics, history, 
labor problems, education—all be- 
come interwoven in the discussion of 
events that go to make up our mod- 
ern life. And it is right here that 
the electrotyper finds that his in- 
ability to express himself clearly is 
a handicap, so he joins a class in pub- 
lic speaking. The jeweler discovers 
an insufficient knowledge of the mech- 
anism of the human mind so he scur- 
ries around to the class in psychology. 
The pocketbook worker senses a need 
for a better understanding of the 
English language and the class in 
English is benefited thereby. 

Off and on as Dr. Holmes’ busy 
engagements take him away from this 
vicinity, other speakers, experts in 
particular fields of thought or en- 
deavor, are substituted as leaders. A 
newspaper article contains a speech 
of a big real-estate man advising 
builders to stop erecting houses for 
two years. Immediately the question 
arises: Is every worker supplied with 
a home in Philadelphia worthy of the 
name? So the secretary of the Good 
Housing Commission is asked to pre- 
sent the problem of housing before 
our group. You see, ceasing to build 
means unemployment, even more so 
than what already prevails, for the 
building tradesmen and we want to 
know whether the statement of the 
big realtor is justified by the facts. 
Then, again, as a let-up on heavy 
thinking, a director of a player-group 
is called in to read a play that is of 
outstanding qualitv. A colored lady 
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appears to give us an idea of the de- 
veloping thought of the young negro. 
An adventuresome young man who 
spent some time abroad living and 
working within the labor movement 
describes to us his adventures and re- 
actions. 

So the pot brews. It does not take 
more effort now to continue the 
orderly presentation of opinions than 
formerly when ideas were wafted 
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around in a catch-as-catch-can fash- 
ion. It draws to the Labor College 
more men and women of the labor 
movement than was possible previ- 
ously. And it enlarges the influence 
of the college both qualitatively and 
quantitatively. Never a teapot had 
a more glorious destiny than the one 
which started service at the Labor 
College of Philadelphia several years 
ago. 


SHORTER HOURS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


Lucy CARNER 


new. We have talked about 

shorter hours for so long that 
many people think working women 
all have them. In fact, individuals 
have been known to quake before the 
“threat of leisure’-—for other peo- 
ple. ‘Who has these short hours 
anyway? Not I, except when I’m 
out of work,” is apt, however, to be 
the response of the working woman 
herself to the phrase. 

It was the last expression that most 
clearly represented the point of view 
of the fifteen young industrial women 
workers who discussed the question 
of shorter hours at a recent confer- 
ence at Bryn Mawr. The conference 
was called by the Labor College of 
Philadelphia to consider the five-day 
week and unemployment insurance. 
The discussion of shorter hours for 
women was one of many discussions 
carried on simultaneously, and at- 
tracted for the most part the younger 
girls in the conference, for most of 
whom unemployment certainly was a 
reality, shorter hours a hope, and the 


Tee subject is not startlingly 





five-day week seemingly a pipe-dream! 

What was the experience of the 
members of this conference group? 
That in itself holds some significance 
for facts about the hours of work for 
women, for the group seemed a fair 
“sample” of industrial women work- 
ers. The girls came from Massa- 
chusetts, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and the South, from a variety of 
trades, and for the most part from 
unorganized shops. (The proportion 
of two union members in a group of 
1§ represents, if anything, a generous 
proportion of union members among 
working women as a whole.) Irregu- 
larity of work was the common de- 
nominator of their experience. Their 
scheduled hours for work, when regu- 
lar, ranged from 44 hours a week 
(that of a clothing worker belonging 
to the Amalgamated) to 55 hours 
a week. In one case a girl con- 
fessed to working frequently 61 hours 
in rush seasons—in a state with a 50- 
hour law. The prevailing hours for 
the group were 48. The five-day 
week was the experience of one 




















worker, whose total weekly hours 
(44) had not been thereby reduced. 

How typical, we then asked our- 
selves, was this group’s experience of 
that of women workers throughout 
the United States? It seemed worth 
while to review some of the ascer- 
tained facts. 

It is undoubtedly true that hours of 
labor for the industrial population as 
a whole have been reduced during the 
past fifteen years. According to a 
research report* of the American 
Federation of Labor, in 1914, 74 per 
cent of all wage earners in manufac- 
turing industries worked in plants 
where prevailing hours were 54 a 
week or more; in 1921, $1 per cent 
worked where prevailing hours were 
48 hours a week or less—gains, as we 
shall see ater, which have not all been 
held up to the present time. The 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports a decrease in hours of 
labor from 1913 to 1926 of 7.2 per 
cent. Although the figures for women 
workers are not isolated in these 
studies, it may be presumed that they 
had at least some share in this general 
reduction of hours. Meanwhile the 
output of manufactured commodities 
per wage-earner increased 34 per cent 
between 1919 and 1925. To say, 
then, that workers as a whole have 
enjoyed a reduction of hours of labor 
at all comparable to the increased pro- 
ductivity of industry during the same 
period, or sufficient to make up for 
the strain of constantly increasing 
speed, would be to say more than even 
roseate interpretation of the facts 
warrants. 





*Hours of Work—AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
October, 1927. 
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The most widespread recent picture 
of women’s hours is given by the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor in a summary 
of studies in thirteen states published 
in 1925. The largest number of 
women reported in that study worked 
50 hours a week; one-third worked a 
nine-hour day; one-fifth an eight-hour 
day or less. 

One of the most important indus- 
tries employing women is cotton 
manufacturing. A study made by the 
Bureau of Labor statistics for 1926 
gives the average number of hours in 
that industry as 53, with the following 
prevailing hours for some of the 
most important cotton-manufacturing 
states: North Carolina, 55.8 hours 
per week; South Carolina, 55.1; 
Georgia, 55; Massachusetts, 48; New 
Hampshire, 53; Rhode Island, 50. 

The South is increasingly important 
in the industrial life of the country. 
In fact, manufacturing as a whole has 
increased in the southeast 203 per cent 
between 1914 and 1925. According 
to studies of the Women’s Bureau, 
only 1 per cent of the women in 
Georgia* factories worked 48 hours 
or less; in Mississippi 31 per cent; in 
Tennessee 9.7 per cent. In Missis- . 
sippi more than 35 per cent of the 
women and in Tennessee 45 per cent 
worked 10 hours or more a day. The 
lowest working hours found in these 
studies of Southern states was Arkan- 


*Facts about Working Women—Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, 1925. 

Women in Mississippi Industries—Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, 1926. 

Women in Tennessee—Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, 1927. 
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sas, where 21 per cent of the women 
worked 8 hours or less. Night work 
is widespread and 10 and 12-hour 
shifts not infrequent. It is the old 
story of what Professor Ogburn has 
called “Our cultural lag” —the protec- 
tion of human beings failing to keep 
the pace of mechanical improvements. 

The discussion group itself, which 
had come together because to them 
hours were a problem found that they 
were privileged, as compared with in- 
dustrial workers in the United States 
as a whole. The first point then noted 
by the group in regard to shorter 
hours for industrial employed women 
was that many women do not have 
them. This is the chief reason that 
the old subject of hours of labor for 
working women still needs to be dis- 
cussed—and the hours shortened. 

Other elements were brought out in 
the Bryn Mawr discussion as having 
significance for a consideration of 
hours at the present time. These may 
be briefly summarized: 

1. The gains made during the past 
15 years have not all been held. A 
research report of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issued in 1927 gives 
interesting illustrations of this fact. 
_ Among the industries noted is cotton, 
where the average wage-earner works 
1% hours per week longer than in 
1920. 

2. The constantly increasing speed 
in machine production not only makes 
possible greater production in a 
shorter period of time, but also puts 
a strain on human beings that de- 
mands more time for rest. 

3. The tendency of organized 
trades to move away from big cities 
and “union domination” to smaller 
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communities makes necessary a social 
control even over organized trades 
that can supplement the control of the 
union itself. 

4. The great increase of industry 
in the South, where legal hours of 
labor are notoriously long, threatens 
to produce not only low standards of 
work for a mill population recently 
come from agricultural communities, 
but also threatens standards already 
established in competing states, such 
as Massachusetts. There are two 
ways of meeting such competition. 
Shall it be by moving standards up or 
down? 

5. Along with employers’ welfare 
plans which have sometimes included 
voluntary reduction of working hours, 
has come a sense of dependence on 
employers on the part of workers 
which may be a serious psychological 
handicap for the advancement of the 
whole group. Shall the standards set 
by more advanced employers not be 
incorporated into law that shall 
spread the advantage to other work- 
ers, and transfer some of their sense 
of depencence for good standards to 
the state of which they are a part? 

The conference group then asked 
itself what were some of the means 
that women workers themselves might 
use to gain shorter hours. 

1. They can extend organization. 
This is an obvious safeguard for gains 
already made, as well as the most 
effective tool yet devised for workers 
to make new gains. The group recog- 
nized that in communities and in 
states where trade union organization 
was impossible as an immediate step, 
organization could nevertheless be 
practiced in less formal ways, such as 
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clubs and study groups, which, if 
rightly used, can help prepare women 
workers for intelligent participation 
in labor organization. 

2. They can participate in cam- 
paigns for better hour laws to be 
made in certain states during the next 
year. This participation involves 
some of the humdrum work of local 
politics,-such as finding the stand of 
local candidates to the legislature on 
proposed bills, as well as participation 
in statewide agitation when bills come 
up. 
3. They can help protect legislative 
gains already made. Working women 
can participate in agitation designed 
to counteract the agitation for the re- 
peal of laws such as has been recently 
undergone in Massachusetts. 

4. Women workers can promote 
further education. Here is an old 
friend apt to cast a spell over our 
minds until we think we have done the 
job when we have said the words 
“education is necessary.” So the 
group tried to suggest concrete pro- 
posals for education that could be 
waged by women workers in the most 
backward as well as the most ad- 
vanced situation. The first method of 
education certainly open to all women 
is the weapon that Florence Kelley 
once said has done more for reform 
than any other — “conversation.” 
Many girls do not know that approxi- 
mately 60,000 workers have attained 
a five-day week. Many are afraid 
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that decrease of hours will surely de- 
crease the pay. Many fathers, them- 
selves trade-unionists, do not think of 
talking over “labor questions” with 
their daughters who work in the mill. 
The natural weapon for the first at- 
tack on fear and indifference is con- 
versation. Conservation with the girl 
at the next machine; conversation with 
women workers at the noon hour; 
conversation at home. Here is a start- 
ing point open to any worker. The 
distribution of -literature; the en- 
couragement and formation of study 
groups; “jazzing up” union meetings; 
supplementing one’s own experience 
by group and collection of facts are 
some of the other methods noted as 
possible. 

5. They can take an interest in 
politics. Quite to the surprise of most 
of the group one member asked if it 
wasn’t difficult to work for any laws 
in states where the secret ballot has 
not yet been adopted. This illustra- 
tion helped to make vivid to all of us 
the connection between democratic 
political machinery and possibilities of 
industrial reform by legislative meth- 
ods, and so an interest in politics was 
listed as a necessary step for women 
workers concerned in improving con- 
ditions for themselves and _ their 


group. 


Nore.—This article is a summary of discus- 
sion in one of the divisions of the recent Phila- 
delphia Conference on Unemployment and The 
Five Day Week.—Editor. 





THE SHRINKING WEEK AND THE Grow- 
ING WaGE: PRESENT PROBLEMS IN THE 
LicuTt or THE Past, by Katherine H. 
Pollak. Illustrations by Dorothy Lef- 
ferts. Distributed by the Resident Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry, 218 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, 1928. 55 pp. Price $1.00. Re- 
viewed by Bertha Paret. 


“FT°HE Shrinking Week and the Grow- 
ing Wage” was written to provide 
workers’ classes with a simple description of 
the development of modern industrial so- 
ciety. The most important economic institu- 
tions of today are described. We learn, for 
instance, how a corporation is formed, what 
it does, and how its control reaches out 
into other fields. The book is arranged in 
short sections, each one dealing with one 
central idea. These sections have been so 
arranged that they can be used as the basis 
for study and discussion in class. The 
object has been to give in addition to an 
outline of industrial development, training 
in reading English and in logical thinking. 
Miss Pollak first shows that hours and 
wages have improved. The working day 
is shorter now than the customary work 
day of a hundred years ago—from sunrise 
to sunset. And wages are higher now, 
though the hours of work are shorter. 
The standard objection to an increase 
of wages together with a shortening of 
hours has been that the increased labor 
cost would place too great a burden on 
industry. The way in which increases in 
wages, together with shorter hours, could 
come abcut because of changes in our pro- 
ducing methods is described. First, there 
was the “life without machines” when each 
family had to supply its own needs. Then, 
with the invention of machinery and its 
use, a great change in the way the people 
worked took place. The worker, from 


doing many different jobs, began to spend 
his whole time making one thing, and fi- 
nally only part of one thing. More goods 
could be made in less time, and increased 
productivitiy could more than compensate 
for higher wages and shorter hours. 

The increase in the amount and in the 
total value of the goods produced made 
the country increasingly wealthy. In this 
wealth it was possible for the worker to 
get a share in the form of shorter hours 
and higher wages. ‘The increase in the 
share of labor was brought about, in large 
part, by the workers themselves through 
collective action. Miss Pollak gives an 
outline of the development of trade unions 
in the United States and a summary of 
their accomplishments. 

Since the workers were able to get some 
share in the increase of wealth, what has 
prevented labor’s getting a larger share? 
The most important of the reasons listed 
for labor’s receiving a relatively small share 
of the increase are the desire of the employ- 
ers to keep all the gains for themselves, the 
government’s tendency to favor the manu- 
facturer, and the lack of close cooperation 
on the part of a large number of workers. 

But Miss Pollak believes that through 
the united efforts of the workers, wages 
should continue to grow larger and the 
working week shrink still further. 


Power Controt, by H. S. Raushenbush 


and Harry W. Laidler. New York: 
New Republic, Inc. 1928. Pp. x, 298. 
Price $1.00. Reviewed by Albert 
Abrahamson, University of Columbia. 


We live in an electric age. Our break- 
fast is prepared by the electric toaster 
and electric percolator; we ride to work 
on an electric car or subway; we la- 
bor at machines driven by electric motors; 
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and at night we read by electric light and 
listen to the radio. At our every step 
electricity is with us in one form or other. 
In 1926, 54 per cent of our total popu- 
lation used electricity for illumination. 
Today the South is changing from its 
earlier agricultural form and becoming in- 
dustrial because of the abundance of power. 
In the West we witness Los Angeles and 
San Francisco electrified with current 
drawn from the Sierras three hundred 
miles away. Messrs. Raushenbush and 
Laidler offer many more instances of the 
way in which electricity has changed our 
very existence. They expect even greater 
developments in the future, but the actual 
fact of development is not their chief con- 
cern. They want to make sure that all 
people have a chance to enjoy the results 
of this marvelous development. Poor and 
rich alike, they urge, should have a share 
in the increased abundance. Under the 
present system of private monopolistic con- 
trol this does not take place. The authors 
argue that some change is needed, if the 
benefits are to be evenly diffused. In the 


spirit of true pamphleteers they discuss 
the whole problem in its many aspects, and 
the result is a book that is unusually 
stimulating. 

Twenty companies and their immediate 
spheres of influence control 83 per cent of 


the nation’s power output. Over 50 bil- 
lion of the 61.1 billion kilowatt hours gen- 
erated in 1925 came from these few con- 
cerns. To preserve this degree of control 
and to prevent the spread of the idea of 
public ownership or further public control, 
this power trust has developed a system 
of propaganda that is virtually an intel- 
lectual dictatorship. It has a_ national 
trade association with many branches and 
departments with unusually broad inter- 
ests and duties. Through these, it uses the 
written and spoken word in all the modern 
forms to spread its gospel of continued 
private development. It prepares text- 
books and endows research with the pur- 
pose of polluting our educational system. 
When important elections occur, it hires 
labor leaders to influence votes, it sub- 
scribes to campaign funds and resorts to 
other methods of having its wishes felt. It 
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maintains a lobby famous all over the coun- 
try. It does all this and much else, claim 
the authors of this book, to influence opin- 
ion and legislation. In all its propaganda, 
it clamors for private ownership, when it 
has so concentrated its control and so con- 
ducted its business that the main advan- 
tage of private ownership—competition 
and resulting low rates—has been lost. 
“Giving the consumers low prices is not to 
be expected from the power industry as it 
is constituted at present.” 

Profits have risen steadily. Operating 
costs per unit have fallen. Yet rates have 
not been lowered as they well might have 
been. Even under existing rates, schedules 
are so formed that the domestic consumer 
pays more than the large factory. To 
regulate the companies and to see that the 
whole public gets a fair deal, we have set 
up commissions in every state. This at- 
tempt at supervision, despite its good in- 
tensions, has failed miserably. ‘The au- 
thors offer much evidence for their con- 
clusion. Undermanned and _ underpaid 
commissions have been unable to keep 


* profits and rates in check; they have failed 


to detect and prevent financial manipula- 
tions; and they have yielded too often to 
the eloquence of power attorneys. Large 
companies have bought small plants— 
sometimes their own property—at ,amaz- 
ingly high prices and have demanded rates 
that will yield a fair return on such an in- 
vestment. In reckoning a fair return, 
companies demand that it be a percentage 
of what it would cost to reconstruct their 
property at present prices, and not what it 
cost in the first place. In such cases 
commissions are bewildered and confused ; 
in others they lack the power. They have 
no say over interstate matters, for example. 
In other instances courts have denied them 
other powers. “The whole process of reg- 
ulation has become a series of estimates 
checked only by the commission’s and 
court’s sense of the utterly ridiculous.” 
With the notable exception of Massachu- 
setts, whose commission is effective, our 
state regulatory system has become one of 
“dignified guesses.” 

There have been examples of public con- 
trol rather than regulation. In the main 
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they have occurred in small towns where 
a private development did not appear lu- 
crative. Several large cities have also de- 
veloped their own power, notably Spring- 
field, Illinois, Los Angeles and Seattle. 
Canada has furnished an instance on a 
larger scale, for Ontario has successfully 
developed its own power. The authors 
make a careful study of this last instance, 
attempting to clear up the many false 
statements that have been circulated in this 
country about its success. All this in the 
past, and our authors are looking into the 
future. They analyze the situation pre- 
sented by various projects now being con- 
sidered in this country. To them Muscle 
Shoals, Boulder Dam and the St. Law- 
rence project represent the last chance for 
the public to retain its control. They do 
not advocate outright public ownership of 
these resources, for they do not believe 
America ready for such a policy. Instead 
they offer certain definite suggestions along 
the line of public control and development. 
They would set up government develop- 
ment of the projects mentioned above, thus 


furnishing a measuring stick to judge the ° 
relative merits of private and public con- 
trol, and incidentally furnishing cheaper 
power to all consumers. They would limit 
new companies to a fair return on their 


actual investment. They would clear up 
the present valuation impasse by compro- 
mising, thus giving the commissions a 
chance to solve other problems. They 
would stop the gap in interstate control 
by one of several possible procedures. 
After doing all this, they would make defi- 
nite plans for the future development of 
our modern Alladin. Their attitude is a 
social one all through the argument. 
Eloquently and cleverly the authors 
argue for the public to safeguard its birth- 
right before it is too late. We have tried 
above to indicate the broad lines of the 
story, but have been unable to reproduce 
the examples and statistics, the clever 
phrases and passionate eloquence. Most 
people who read books like this one start 
with a prejudice about the subject matter. 
Occasionally the book removes the preju- 
dice and makes a convert to the cause. 
More often the reader is strengthened in 
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his beliefs, and emerges enraged or enrap- 
tured. Whatever the reaction in the pres- 
ent case, one thing is certain: No intel- 
ligent reader will find the book dull or 
tiresome. 


Ovutunes oF Pusiic Utinity Econom- 
ics, by Martin G. Glaeser. Macmillan. 
New York. 1927. 847 pp. Price $4.25. 
Reviewed by Eugene Staley. 


This book hails from the Institute for 
Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities at Northwestern University, and 
carries an editor’s introduction by Prof. 
Richard T. Ely. The Institute and Dr. 
Ely have come in for their share of attack 
on the ground that their program of re- 
search is biased in favor of certain business 
interests which contribute funds for it. 
On this account I have read the “Outlines 
of Public Utility Economics” quite care- 
fully, one might almost say suspiciously, 
but I find no evidence of special pleading 
in it. I am convinced that the book is 
what it pretends to be—a systematic and 
impartial attempt to analyze the difficult 
economic-legal problems common to the 
operation and regulation of those industries 
which we recognize to be “affected with a 
public interest.” Dr. Ely says that “future 
writers will refer back to this work as 
beginning the scientific treatment of public 
utilities.” 

The conclusions, doubtless, will not be 
agreeable to everybody, but conclusions are 
not the important feature of the book. 
Professor Glaeser makes no attempt to 
thrust his opinions down anybody’s throat; 
for the most part he contents himself with 
pointing out the good and bad features of 
controverted policies and laying bare the 
issues. This is not to say that he does 
not take a decided stand on some very im- 
portant questions—for example, he opposes 
the “reproduction new” theory of valua- 
tion which is finding favor in the courts. 
But the main value of this important work 
lies in its masterly analysis of the problems, 
and the historical background which it 
furnishes, not in any program of action 
which it advocates. 
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Unlike most previous books on public 
utility problems, this one does not deal 
with railways separately, or with electric 
plants, or local transportation systems, or 
telephones as distinct from other utilities. 
It considers the features common to public 
utilities taken as a group. The viewpoint 
is largely historical, and a great deal of 
attention is paid to the development of the 
law relating to public utilities and to its 
administration, as well as to the economic 
foundations of this development. Part I 
on “The Economic Basis of Public Utility 
Enterprises” gives brief summaries of the 
histories of the various public utility indus- 
tries, treats of their legal forms of organi- 
zation—holding companies, etc.—and out- 
lines the business and accounting problems 
faced by public utilities. Part II traces 
the development of agencies of regulation 
in the United States, including the com- 
mon law and constitutional basis of regu- 
lation and the use of various forms of 
commissions and types of franchises. Part 
III discusses the administration of public 


utilities under regulation—valuation, rate - 


of return, control of financial policies, 
labor policies, public utility labor legisla- 
tion, taxation, control over service, and so 
on. Part IV takes up trends in public 
policies affecting utilities and devotes a 
chapter each to government ownership and 
the service-at-cost franchises which he rec- 
ommends in the regulation of local utili- 
ties. 

The general theory of good public policy 
held by the author is that of complete 
monopoly under close regulation ; competi- 
tion as a regulator is wasteful and ineffec- 
tive. The cautious chapter on public own- 
ership mentions its advantages and disad- 
vantages (the disadvantages are mostly 
those of. administration, not fundamental 
economic difficulties) and concludes that no 
dogmatic generalizations can be made. 
Under some circumstances it is to be pre- 
ferred, under others not. 

The discussion of labor policies and legis- 
lation similarly steers a middle course. 
The author states quite candidly the mo- 
tives which have led many public utility 
managers to set up “collective bargaining” 
with company unions rather than with the 
regular trade unions, and after quite a fair 
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discussion of the relative advantages and 
disadvantages of company unionism and 
trade-unionism he says no offhand judg- 
ment is possible. He points out the special 
need for uninterrupted operation of public 
utilities, but frowns on proposals for com- 
pulsory arbitration; “willingness, the vital 
spark of going concerns, can not be en- 
gendered by coercion.” 

The book is designed as a textbook for 
universities, is rather technical, and calls 
for study. The trade-unionist interested 
more in the popular issues of the day would 
do better to read something like Rauschen- 
busch and Laidler’s “Power Control, put 
out by the New Republic, but for one de- 
termined to go to the bottom of our public 
utility problems Professor Glaeser’s volume 
is an indispensable foundation. 


Tue Story or Pustic Uriuitigs, by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. New York and London. 1928. 
Pp. xiv, 384. Reviewed by E. W. 


Morehouse. 


A book should be judged by what it pur- 
ports to accomplish. As stated in a fore- 
word by the President of the Rochester 
(New York) Board of Education, the aim 
of this book is “to give in as simple a 
way as possible a picture of the origin, 
the development, the general organization 
and the practical workings of the utilities 
which serve our cities and our country.” 
“If this book assists the youth of our city 
and country in a clearer understanding of 
the fundamental economic, scientific and 
business problems underlying the financing, 
operation, regulation and control of the 
public utilities it will have served 
its purpose.” The copyright is vested in 
the Children’s Memorial Scholarship Fund, 
Inc., and royalties accrue to this fund. 

The fact that this book was written for 
secondary-school students of civics limits 
the choice of material and the method of 
presentation. Over four-fifths of the book 
is devoted (1) to a description in dramatic 
style of the successive technical inventions 
and discoveries in the development of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas and electric utili- 
ties, telegraphs, telephones and the so-called 
municipal utilities of streets, bridges, water 
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supply, sewage disposal and park systems; 
and (2) to a description of the physical 
operations of each of these utilities in their 
present stage of development. Eighty-one 
well selected illustrations are distributed 
throughout the volumes. Only two chap- 
ters near the end are given over chiefly to 
material which may properly be called 
economic in character. Perhaps this em- 
phasis on technological history and descrip- 
tion is necessary to intrigue the interest 
of students of secondary-school age. It is 
easier than trying to get the student to 
think realistically and effecitvely about eco- 
nomic facts and principles. The econom- 
ics taught in high schools, so far as the 
reviewer's observation of textbooks goes, 
suffers from being too thin or too theo- 
retical. Mr. Hungerford “muffed” an op- 


portunity here. 

Nevertheless on the whole that part of 
the story dealing with the physical develop- 
ment of our utilities and municipal serv- 
ices is well and simply told, although some 
readers may not fancy some of the typical 
publicity man’s tricks of style. 


Especially 
commendable is the emphasis upon the close 
interrelation of utility services and the 
problems of living in crowded cities. In 
the interest of accuracy, however, Mr. 
Hungerford should not have confined him- 
self almost entirely to the glowing side 
of the story. The high school student 
would certainly not be harmed by learning 
more of the sordid incidents than are given 
in this history, such as the graft and cor- 
ruption in the land-grant period of the 
railroads and the early franchise period of 
many local utilities. Moreover, it would 
have been fairer to mention some of the 
unfavorable as well as the favorable con- 
sequences of certain developments. The 
one-man car, for example, is not an un- 
mixed blessing to the street railway worker, 
however beneficial it may be in lowering 
operating costs. Longer trains and larger 
locomotives mean more efficient operation, 
but they also mean harder work for some 
employees and loss of jobs for others. Fi- 
nally, in this part of the book giving the 
engineering history of the utilities, Mr. 
Hungerford does not forget to mention 
that the price of electricity is the same 
as, or lower than, in 1914. But surely 
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he is too laudatory in attributing this fact 
“solely to the vision, ingenuity and aggres- 
siveness of the managers and engineers of 
this industry” (p. 173). Though the price 
of electricity has gone down, many owners 
of electric utilities have obtained fairly 
liberal profits. 

The incompleteness of “The Story of 
Public Utilities” is best seen in the two 
chapters containing most of the economic 
material—one entitled “Service Organiza- 
tion and Policy,” and the other, “Financing 
and Regulating the Utilities.” The labor 
policies of public utilities are summed up 
(pp. 321-322): “The public utility em- 
ployees are not only fairly paid and justly 
treated, provided with safe, sanitary and 
satisfactory working conditions and envi- 
ronment, but they constantly are encour- 
aged to study, to save their money, to be- 
come home owners and to participate in the 
civic activities of the community in which 
they live.” Trade unions and the impor- 
tant part they play in the functioning of 
the transport utilities are not mentioned. 

In discussing the financial requirements 
of the utilities, Mr. Hungerford calls at- 
tention to the huge amount of money 
which would be required to replace utility 
property if all of it were catastrophically 
wiped out at once and then quotes “re- 
cently published (1927) figures” (source 
not disclosed) of the sums of money al- 
ready invested in certain utilities. Per- 
haps the distinction between money origi- 
nally invested in an enterprise and the 
cost of later replacing property bought 
with that money would unduly tax the 
understanding of high-school students, but 
Mr. Hungerford himself mentions this dis- 
tinction later (pp. 352-353), without clari- 
fying its significance in determining a basis 
for reasonable rates. Moreover, if the 
amount of money invested is stated, the 
fact that some utilities received public sub- 
sidies of land grants and tax ememption 
privileges in earlier days is also worth men- 
tion in the same paragraph. 

Public utilities are distinct from private 
businesses, according to Mr. Hungerford, 
because they have a large fixed and special- 
ized investment, they are obligated to serve 
all, and their profits are more limited than 
in private businesses. The dependence of 
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consumers on continued and adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates is at least coordinate 
with these characteristics and usually is 
considered paramount by the courts. 

The “principle of utility regulation,” 
Mr. Hungerford states, is “to prevent 
: useless and utterly wasteful dupli- 
cation and competition” and “also” to reg- 
ulate rates and practices. The thirteen 
pages devoted to explaining utility regula- 
tion leave the reviewer with the impression 
that Mr. Hungerford regards the control 
of financing as the chief function of regu- 
latory commissions. Emphasis is placed on 
the necessity of allowing rates which will 
enable the utilities to obtain needed capital. 
Undoubtedly, regulating commissions must 
consider the credit position of utilities, but 
control of the relations between utilities 
and their customers is at least of equal 
importance. It seems unfortunate that Mr. 
Hungerford should put in the foreground 
the utilities’ recognized need of a continu- 
ous flow of capital and relegate to the 
background the consumers’ dependence on 
rates that are reasonable and not unduly 
discriminatory. 

In brief, Mr. Hungerford has presented 
a story, not “The Story,” of public utili- 
ties. It is to be feared that the undiscrim- 
inating high-school student, after reading 
this book, will take too literally the state- 
ments in the foreword: “Much credit is 
due to the far-sighted business men who 
have made the plans and raised the funds 
for many of the great enterprises without 
which modern civilization could not exist. 
State and Federal laws protect the inter- 
ests of the people and regulate these enter- 
prises for the good of all concerned.” 
These statements are true as far as they 
go. But in the public utilities, as in all 
industries, there were knaves and rascals 
among the far-sighted pioneers and in- 
stances of knavery are not unknown even 
among the energetic present-day managers. 
Especially in books to be read by high- 
school students in training for citizenship 
should praise and blame be distributed 
where each is due. 
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THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PLAYGROUNDS AND RECRBEA- 
TION. By Jay B. Nash. A. S. Barnes 
& Co. New York. 1927. 547 pp., 
diagrams, illustrations. Price $4. Re- 
viewed by Ella Gardner, Recreation Spe- 
cialist, United States Children’s Bureau. 


Although he dedicates his new book, 
“The Organization and Administration of 
Playgrounds and Recreation,” to the child 
without a playground, Jay B. Nash might 
well have included the whole family and its 
friends, for the book recognizes, as the well- 
planned recreation system should, the whole 
leisure-time problem, including children 
and adults at home and abroad. 

After briefly discussing the background 
of the play movement and various theories 
of play, Mr. Nash considers the organiza- 
tion of the social institutions in the com- 
munity according to a plan that shall offer 
recreational opportunities to the whole of 
the population. He discusses city plans 
that allow for adequate play facilities and 
defines the powers and liabilities of cities 
and their officials, quoting court decisions 
to point out weaknesses and strength in 
various city laws. 

To an individual or a group interested 
in measuring the adequacy of the recrea- 
tion program of its community or to one 
that is planning the establishment of a 
program, the chapters on organization will 
be valuable and suggestive. Various meth- 
ods are discussed and their strong and weak 
features pointed out, and charts of the or- 
ganization plans of several cities are given. 
The much-discussed question as to which 
department shall be responsible for the de- 
velopment of recreation activities is also 
considered and a reasonable argument pre- 
sented for the combination of park and 
playground functions in one department and 
its close cooperation with the schools. A 
complete plan is given for a meeting at 
which the agencies in a city can jointly out- 
line a cooperative program. This is given 
in such detail that any group interested in 
undertaking the initiation of such unified 
effort may feel confident in calling together 
the other agencies in the community. 

The discussion of the practical phases 
of department organization follows, and 
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questions as to charter, finance, necessary 
officials, wages, and other administrative 
affairs are answered in a thoroughly effi- 
cient fashion. The program is planned for 
three major age groups: the preschool 
child, the school child, and the postschool 
child and adult. By chart, Mr. Nash 
demonstrates the size of his problem as to 
both the proportion of population involved 
and the amount of play time available to 
each group. The importance of home play, 
the backyard playground and its equip- 
ment; the playroom and home play facili- 
ties for older children; the community 
backyard, its growing popularity, and other 
city substitutes for backyard play are pre- 
sented. 

The administrative problems of the in- 
dividual neighborhood playground are gone 
into in a very satisfactory fashion, includ- 
ing the program of tournaments and 
leagues, of manual, musical, and dramatic 
events, the equipment and supplies and the 
summer-playground program. 

The problem facing the community in 
serving the postschool child and adult is 
given as an entirely different one from that 
of either of the other groups. While play- 
ground facilities are free to all children 
at all times, many of the activities estab- 
lished for adults are said to thrive better 
on a self-sustaining basis. With other adult 
activities, instead of assuming full adminis- 
trative responsibility, the recreation depart- 
ment merely assists in the organization, 
supplies the facilities, and then withdraws 
until needed again. 

The final chapters deal authoritatively 
with municipal golf, which is discussed as 
to management and costs; municipal camp- 
ing in its various phases—equipment, facili- 
ties, menus, days’ programs, costs, and lead- 
ership; the social arts in their community 
aspects; the indoor community center, its 
history, programs, and organization; in- 
door and outdoor seasonal events; the con- 
struction, operation, and control of swim- 
ming pools; and industrial recreation, its 
organization, the program of activities, and 
its place in an international movement. 

Besides the very practical material given 
in the text, each chapter includes an ex- 
tensive bibliography. The appendix gives 


_the full texts of selected State acts author- 
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izing the establishment of recreation fa- 
cilities, the constitution of an industrial 
athletic association, and a list of organiza- 
tions that maintain information bureaus 
and distribute literature upon recreation ac- 
tivities. The American Federation of 
Labor appears upon the list. 

In the preparation of his book, Mr. 
Nash has undertaken to fill a long-felt 
need. It was a huge task and has been 
brought to a most successful conclusion. 
Certainly the book has much to contribute 
to the individual or group interested in 
evaluating or contributing to the recrea- 
tional life of the community. To those to 
whom play is a profession, it brings prac- 
tical answers to many of the questions that 
arise in the daily routine. 


Lasor RELATIONS, A Stupy MapE IN 
THE PRocTER AND GAMBLE CoMPANY. 
By Herbert Feis. New York. Adelphi 
Company. 1928. 170 pp. Price $2.00. 


Factory ORGANIZATION. By Clarence 
H. Northcott, Oliver Sheldon, J. W. 
Wardropper, and L. Urwick. London 
and New York. Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons. 1928. 252 pp. Price $2.25. 
Reviewed by Jiirgen Kuczynski. 


The Procter and Gamble Company, 
whose labor policy Mr. Feis describes so 
clearly and interestingly, is doubtless one 
of the most progressively conducted estab- 
lishments. The statistics and facts which 
Mr. Feis presents show a contented group 
of workers receiving comparatively high 
wages and working with few exceptions 
not less and not more than nine hours per 
day. These workers not only receive 
wages above the average in manufacturing 
industry as a whole, but in addition they 
have a guaranty of employment, a pension 
and benefit plan helps to make their exist- 
ence more secure, and a profit-sharing plan 
gives them a chance to increase their yearly 
income. Obviously, the workers employed 
in this plant receive everything welfare- 
capitalism can bestow on them. 

If we turn from this book to that 
on Factory Organization we find in 
the latter among the series of very good 
discussions of management problems, a 
chapter on “Principles and Practice of In- 




















dustrial Relations.” The author ‘of this 
chapter describes the duties of industry from 
“the social point of view” as follows: “It 
must pay good wages, up to the limit that 
it can afford.” Very probably the Procter 
and Gamble Company believes that it does 
that. “Industry must afford good work- 
ing conditions to all concerned.” Very 
probably the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany believes that it does that. “Industry 
owes men a measure of security of tenure 
of employment.” Very probably the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Company believes that it 
does that, and perhaps in this case, as in 
those mentioned before, the company is 
right in believing it. But there is a fourth 
obligation for industry which the author 
of the “Principles and Practice of Indus- 
trial Relations” defines as follows: (Socio- 
logical considerations) “give point to the 
modern demand of the workers for a share 
in control. Political democracy has its 
counterpart in industrial democracy.” Very 
probably the Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany believes that it does that. But in 
this case it is wrong. 

Let us turn back to the book of Mr. 
Feis. There we find a chapter “Employ- 
ees’ Conference Committee.” Mr. Feis 
writes: “The elected representatives of 
the workmen of each Procter and Gamble 
plant meet together once a month. If for 
no other reason than the number of work- 
men concerned, and the orderly conduct 
of business, these meetings would have to 
be organized. As a matter of fact, they 
owe their life to the initiative of the man- 
agement. As far as my observa- 
tion of the record of these representatives’ 
meetings goes, they have never served as 
a genuine, continuous consultation and ex- 
change of opinion among the men in the 
plant.” Mr. Feis describes very vividly 
such a meeting: “The men come into the 
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room singly, and sit quietly. Their united 
presence brings no stir of common plan 
or purpose. . The matters brought 
before the conference are usually of small 
dimensions, and are addressed to the man- 
agement, not to the body of the confer- 
ence. . . . Each bit of business elicits 
a few scattering remarks. The manage- 
ment representative takes due note, and the 
meeting is hurried to its end.” 

We see at the decisive point the “labor 
relations” cease to be two-sided. The com- 
pany pays comparatively good wages and 
the workers seem to appreciate it, the 
company guarantees employment, and the 
workers seem to appreciate it . . . these 
are the kind of relations between the com- 
pany and the workers, “good deeds” on the 
side of the company, “appreciation” on 
the side of the workers. But there is no 
real spirit of cooperation which would 
create a worthy relation between the com- 
pany and the workers. There can be no 
doubt that the attempts on the side of the 
company to establish labor relations on a 
lasting basis have utterly failed. And it 
is no argument to say that the workers 
are contented with the conditions. Slaves 
often are contented with their conditions 
because they do not know of better condi- 
tions. The only worthy relation between 
workers and management should be a re- 
lation between two independent, educated, 
selfconscious parties. Perhaps unioniza- 
tion of the workers of Procter and Gamble 
may help to educate them, to make them 
conscious of the réle they should play in 
industry. 





Catalog No. 20, Saws, Saw Tools and 
Machine Knives, by E. C. Atkins and Com- 
pany. This catalog of union-made prod- 
ucts would be of interest to many tool 
users. It represents work of high quality. 








ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—W. A. Stotts: 


We are sending a legislative program to each 
candidate and getting him to either indorse or 
make a statement as to his attitude on the dif- 
ferent platforms. Men over 45 can find work 
only as common laborers. 


Paragould.—J. P. Hampton: 


The primary nominees are friendly toward 
organized labor. We are expecting a good 
turnout for Labor Day. Prospects are good for 
the organization of auto mechanics. We have 
the Child Labor Law to protect our children. 


Pine Bluff —A. W. Lehmann: 


A copy of our program will be mailed to all 
candidates and a letter will be sent to all mem- 
bers in this county urging them to vote and 
support those candidates who will give us an 
honest and efficient business administration. A 
progressive league, composed of business and 
labor men, has been organized to discuss all 
questions of mutual interest. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell.—Phil J. Donahue: 


The Non-Partisan League is mailing ques- 
tionnaires to all candidates on the subject of 
injunction abuse. The mining companies are 
constantly improving their elaborate system of 
ventilation. 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles.—David G. Mitchell: 


We are advertising and boosting those candi- 
dates endorsed by Labor. Preceding Labor 
Day, on Sunday night we held a mass meeting 
at which addresses were made. A dance and 
entertainment were held Labor Day night. The 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers have rep- 


resentatives here in the interest of an organizing 
campaign. Aggressive agitation with organiz- 
ing campaigns is under way by the upholsterers, 
iron workers, carpenters and actors. 


San Diego.—E. H. Dowell: 


Our committee is preparing for an active 
campaign to start immediately after the pri- 
maries. We will celebrate Labor Day at Bal- 
boa Park, using the magnificent outdoor organ 
pavillion for our afternoon exercises. The 
speeches will be broadcast over the municipally 
subsidized radio. Teamsters, bakers and labor- 
ers are conducting active organizing campaigns 
at this time. California has a state system of 
free employment agencies. Other than acting 
as a check on the rapacity of the employment 


agency privately operated, it is not much benefit 


tending to avoid unemployment. Through co- 
operation in civic affairs, we have built up a 
splendid place for organized labor that is 
rapidly breaking down all unfavorable propa- 
ganda that has been directed against us in 
past years. Our Labor Commissioner is active 
to prevent any infractions of our child labor 
law. 


San Diego.—B. G. Thomas: 


Labor Day will be celebrated by a picnic at 
Balboa Beach and a dance in the evening at 
Mission Beach. Teamsters are being organized. 
In connection with the Labor Commission's 
office, an employment service is conducted. 


San Francisco.— 


The San Francisco Labor Council has organ- 
ized and endorsed a full ticket for United States 
Senators and Congressmen and all state legisla- 
tive officers. We will hold a Labor Day cele- 
bration at California Park with a full athletic 
program. We have free public employment 
agencies operated by the state. Our Council is 
working with the cigarmakers representative to 
put the union on its feet. We are cooperating 
with the Labor Commissioner and assisting to 
have the child labor state laws rigidly enforced. 
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CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 


Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





‘‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


CELO TEX Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
eee... 
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CANADA 


Caughnawage.—Peter Sieboldt: 


We are planning a joint celebration of Labor 
Day with Montrea! lecal 307, of the bridge and 
structural iron workers. Local and general 
conditions do not warrant the need of a public 
employment bureau. A new local union of 
bridge and structural iron workers was or- 
ganized. 


COLORADO 
Denver.—Ear! R. Hoage: 


Organization work in Colorado is going for- 
ward in a very satisfactory manner. A local 
union of Federal employees has been organized 
at Fort Lyon and now has a membership of 175. 
Culinary workers have organized at Colorado 
Springs with a membership of 75. This union 
has signed agreements with the Metropole and 
Home Cafes and the Union Printers Home. 
For the short time that they have been organ- 
ized, they have succeeded in establishing the 
six-day week without a reduction in pay in 
nearly every hotel and restaurant in Colorado 
Springs, except McRae’s. Mr. Jones, the owner 
of this restaurant, has opposed the organization 
and still persists in working his employees seven 
days a week. State employees have been 
granted a charter under the title of State Public 
Service Employees Association No. 18025. This 
organization is composed of state employees who 
are under civil service. The organization has 
adopted a progressive program and is adding 
new members at each meeting. This union 
has a membership of 50. The laundry wagon 
drivers of Denver have organized and have 
received a charter from the International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
This local is known as Laundry Wagon Driv- 
ers and Chauffeurs No. 200. There are 600 
laundry wagon drivers in Denver eligible to 
membership in this union. The union starts off 
with a membership of 50. Truck Drivers and 
Chauffeurs Union No. 678 recently signed an 
agreement with the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany, and the members of this union employed 
by the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company will re- 
_ ceive an increase of fifty cents per day begin- 
ning September 1. The agreement runs for a 
period of one year. This is the first fuel com- 
pany in Denver that ever signed an agreement 
with the organized truck drivers. The United 
Mine Workers of America have signed a two- 
year agreement with the Rocky Mountain Fuel 
Company, and the men employed by this eom- 
pany have received an increase of 23 cents per 


day, bringing the day rate up to $7.00 per day. 
One thousand men employed at seven mines are 
affected. This probably is one of the best con- 
tracts in force in any state in the Union. The 
signing of this contract marks a new era in the 
coal mining industry of Colorado and is the 
beginning of a new day among the coal miners 
of this state. Organized labor is cooperating 
with the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company in a 
sales campaign that we hope will extend to 
other states. A contract has been let for the 
new courthouse and city hall. This building 
will cost over $4,000,000 and will be constructed 
by union labor with Colorado stone and granite. 
Work will start on the new building by Septem- 
ber 15. Typographical Union No. 49 has se- 
cured an increase in wages. Members work- 
ing on the daily newspapers have secured an 
increase of $1.75 per week and ten minutes’ 
additional time for lunch. The scale for these 
workers is $49.75 for day work and $53.25 for 
night work. Garment Workers Union No. 139 
has signed an agreement with the Krueger- 
Marton Company. This concern makes white 
goods, such as cooks, waiters and barbers’ uni- 
forms. They place the Union Label in all gar- 
ments. Labor’s political campaign in Colorado 
will be directed by the Labor State Central 
Committee, selected at the political convention 
of organized labor, held at Colorado Springs, 
June 9. Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
has established a state agency in Colorado and 
we are cooperating in every possible way to 
place a policy in every union home in Colorado. 
Sign Painters No. 1045 have established a five- 
day week after a strike of five days’ duration. 
Carpenters Unions Nos. 55, 1421 and 2410 es- 
tablished a five-day week May 1. Every Den- 
ver contractor, with the exception of the 
Walker Construction Company, who are erect- 
ing the new telephone building, have granted 
the five-day week to union carpenters. Amer- 
ican Federation of Musicians will: hold their 
1929 convention in Denver. 


CONNECTICUT 
Norwich—Wm. H. Donahue: 


I think a successful program will be carried 
out by Labor in the coming campaign. As the 
convention of the Connecticut Federation of 
Labor will be held in New London, fourteen 
miles from here, on September 4, nothing is 
being done here for Labor Day celebration. 
Slow progress is being made with the organiza- 
tion of the retail clerks. We have two business 
agents here who handle the employment very 
well as far as organized labor is concerned. 
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5000 people whose sole job is 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE very nature of the tele- 
phone business necessitates a 
single inter-connected system. 
The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company accepts its re- 
sponsibility for a nation-wide tele- 
phone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for 
the safety of the funds invested in 
it by more than 420,000 persons in 
every walk of life. From the time of 
its organization it has never missed 
paying a regular dividend, so that 
investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of 
the business. 

It is the policy of the company to 
use all income, beyond that necessary 


to pay regular dividends and 

maintain a surplus for finan- 

cial stability, to improve and 

extend the service. Because of 
the nature of the business, speculative 
profits have no place in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs 
and in the Bell Laboratories 5000 
workers—in a total of 350,000 em- 
ployees—whose sole occupation is to 
improve the telephone art and to 
make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued 
progress in furnishing the public a con- 
stantly improvin aiiene service at 
the lowest possible cost. 
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We are cooperating with the Label Trades De- 
partment in their drive. The State  Depart- 
ment of Labor is very rigid in the enforcement 
of the child labor law. 


FLORIDA 
St. Petersburg—vV. S. Herring. 


The legislative committee has been very active 
in interviewing political candidates as to their 
position on matters of legislation in which 
Labor has particular interest. The Central 
Labor Union is arranging for a picnic to be 
held at a neighboring resort, to which all mem- 
bers of organized labor are invited. Scarcity 
of money in Florida precludes having a more 
elaborate celebration. Owing to the severe 
state of unemployment, it is impossible to or- 
ganize new crafts. Every effort is being bent 
to maintain existing organizations. The city 
maintains an active employment bureau free. 
Painters local has mailed three thousand copies 
of circular letter addressed to the general public 
soliciting work and patronage. Besides the sup- 
port given to local labor by the labor press, the 
two leading daily papers report the doings of 
local labor bodies. Members of labor unions 
occasionally address open forum meetings on 
questions of labor, speaking before large audi- 
ences. There is almost no child labor in this 
section. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago.—Harry E. Schenck: 


There is an apparent lack of interest in the 
political campaign. We have, however, a 
group functioning as well as possible to look 
after Labor’s interests. A Labor Day demon- 
stration, seating capacity over 100,000, has been 
arranged at Soldier Field. We have a free 
employment bureau conducted by the state. The 
Chicago Trades Union Label League, the 
Woman’s Label League and radio station 
WCFL are most instrumental in promoting 
trade unionism hére. Our Central Labor Union 
has made every effort to protect boys and girls 
who are working for the summer months. 


Freeport—Harry F. Wentzel: 


We have arranged for a big Labor Day 
celebration at a local park, with Senator Kes- 
singer for the principal speaker. Painters and 
carpenters are reorganizing. 


Granite City——Bob Lyons: 


The Tri-Cities—Granite City, Collinsville, 
Edwardsville and Belleville, are watching the 
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political situation closely. The above cities are 
holding picnics on Labor Day. The Axton 
Fisher Tobacco Company are donating many 
prizes. Culinary workers are organizing in 
Collinsville. At least 60 per cent of the work- 
ers earning their living reside in Missouri and 
work in East St. Louis. We are urging that 
they spend their money in East St. Louis, where 
90 per cent of the merchants are fair to Labor, 
and if possible make their homes there. 


Harrisburg—E. H. York: 


We are anticipating the best Labor Day in 
the history of Saline County. There is quite 
a bit of state road work going on. The Central 
Trades and Labor Assembly has a committee 
of three to help organize and we are getting 
along fine; this county is about 95 per cent 
organized. We hope to make it 100 per cent 
soon, 


Jacksonville-—Charles E. Souza: 


We took part in the Central Illinois celebra- 
tion at Springfield. Secretary Morrison ad- 
dressed the meeting. A committee was ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the local Farm Bu- 
reau here. Efforts are being made to organize 
a Union Label League and also a Woman's 
Union Label League. Various trades and cen- 
tral body officers take part in civic affairs and 
it is helping our movement. A local union of 
stage employees and moving picture operators 
was organized. 


Springfield —R. E. Woodmansee: 


The all-absorbing topic for Springfield and 
vicinity is the large Labor Day demonstration 
to be held Labor Day at the Illinois State Fair 
Grounds. Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, will be the prin- 
cipal speaker and all the large cities within a 
radius of seventy miles have voted to come here 
and participate in the celebration. A monster 
parade will open the day’s program, which will 
be staged in the downtown district. The after- 
noon program will be carried out in the grand- 
stand at the State Fair Grounds. Mayor Smith 
and city officials are cooperating with labor 
officials and will assist in handling the large 
crowds that are expected that day. Organized 
labor is observing the non-partisan political 
policy of the American Federation of Labor and 
is endorsing only candidates whose records are 
absolutely 100 per cent for Labor. James Simp- 
son, a member of the United Mine Workers 
Union, has been endorsed for the General As- 
sembly on the Democratic ticket, while Carl E. 
Robinson and Henry Mester have both been 
endorsed for re-election on the Republican ticket. 
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CONSIDER 
THE LIrrLle RIVET 


THERE ARE NO UNIMPORTANT JOBS IN ANY ORGANIZATION 


If you think your job is 

Z unimportant, consider the 

rivet — it may be one of a 

* thousand, each doing but a 

small part of the job—but let one rivet let go 
and eventually there will come a break down. 


Just so with the organization — unless every 
worker, whatever his job, gives full and loyal 
co-operation so that all may function as a unit 
—there will be squeaks or rattles and the blame 
will fall first on the organization. But even 
though we may be “rivets” today, each of us 
has the opportunity to move on to better things 
by doing well the job that is ours to do. 


The service of the individual means the progress 
of the organization and the progress of the 
organization results in even greater prosperity 
for the individual. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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INDIANA 
Evansville —H. L. Messex: 


Work in the building trades has increased 
and the prospect looks good for the balance 
of the year. A city water works building is 
being erected at a cost of $1,000,000 and the 
Southern Indiana Gas and Electric Company is 
building a $2,000,000 plant. Painters, electri- 
cians and wagon drivers have added to their 
membership. We are preparing for a big 
Labor Day celebration. The Mead Johnson 
Company has installed water-cooled air sys- 
tem in their plant. 


Indianapolis —Chas. Lutz: 


We are still working on the clerks, who have 
their organization going. Prospects are bright 
for the installation of a cooks and waiters union 
here. We have a public employment service 
agency. The street car men are again on an 
organization campaign and have been making 
good progress. 


Muncie—Ed Kehrer: 


The committee is still investigating the rec- 
ords of candidates for office and will soon be 
ready to make a report. The central body has 
under consideration to carry advertising of 
merchants in a local paper under a labor head. 
Our probation officer takes very good care of 
the child labor employed here. 


IOWA 
Des Moines.—W. B. Hammil: 


Good progress has been made by the com- 
mittee in investigating the’ record of all can- 
didates, local and national. We are looking 
forward to the biggest Labor Day celebration 
we have ever had. The central body is work- 
ing hard for the desired results. We have 
10,000 Labor Day badges. Preparations are in 
progress for an open forum, sponsored by the 
central body, the Iowa State Federation of 
Labor, the Farmers Union and the Labor 
College. 


Dubuque.—J. J. Brown: 


We plan to have a picnic and celebration at 
the park on Labor Day. Efforts are being 
made to organize the clerks. The child labor 
law is upheld here. 


Marshalltown.—A. E. Vautheim: 


A committee has been appointed to investi- 
gate the records of candidates. Several of 
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our unions will go to Des Moines for Labor 
Day celebration. We have done well to hold 
what we have during periods of unemployment, 
etc. The child labor law was defeated in our 
State Legislature in 1926. 


Sioux City.—S. E. Garnett: 


All locals will take part in a big Labor Day 
parade, after which we will have speaking, 
band concert, sports and a dance. Efforts are 
being made to organize the teamsters and com- 
mon laborers. The situation of boys and girls 
who wish to work is well taken care of here, 
so that no infractions of the child labor law 
will occur. 


KANSAS 
Arkansas City—Ed E. Rock: 


Indications are that the workers are going 
to vote for their friends and defeat their 
enemies, following the usual non-partisan policy. 


MAINE 
W oodland.—Frank D. Johnson: 


We are putting before each member the 
records of all candidates for office in the com- 
ing election. Arrangements are being made to 
have twenty-third annual celebration of Labor 
Day the best we have ever had. No children 
can work in any of the plants under sixteen 
years of age. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly —Roy W. Canney: 


Our Central Labor Union has appointed a 
non-partisan political committee. A committee 
has also been appointed to take charge of 
Labor Day celebration. The Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor held its forty-third annual 
convention at Salem. 


Boston—E. A. Johnson: 


Our non-partisan campaign committee ap- 
pointed by our Central Labor Union has not 
yet met, owing to the meeting of the State 


Branch Convention. A mass meeting has been 
called for Labor Day; speeches will be broad- 
cast; reception and ball in the evening. We 
have a free public employment agency con- 
ducted by the State of Massachusetts. Plans 
are being carried forward to erect a labor 
temple. In cooperation with craft unions our 
Central Labor Union is trying to see that boys 
and girls have the protection of the child labor 
law while working. 
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Marlboro.—John T. Tucker: 


Very good progress has been made in our 
political activities; we have presumably gained 
several hundred members who have pledged 
themselves to vote for labor candidates. A 
united picnic of all unions is to be held Labor 
Day and addresses are to be made on labor 
probems. It would be a good thing if we had 
a public employment bureau. A committee is 
appointed each year to look after and protect 
boys and girls who work during the summer. 


MINNESOTA 
St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 


Labor’s interest in the coming elections will 
be handled by the Farmer-Labor Party of the 
State. The musicians own their own building 
and the St. Paul labor movement owns its 
building. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Laurel—Holt Ross: 

A State-wide celebration of Labor Day will 
be held at Jackson. Candidates favorable to 
organized labor are very popular in this com- 
munity. We have published the records of all 
candidates. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha.—John Blaha: 

To celebrate Labor Day organized labor is 
going to have an automobile parade around 
the city and then spend the day at Alumwood 
Park. Omaha has a public employment agency. 
Conditions are dull here. Our Central Labor 
Union sees that the child labor law is enforced 
and that boys and girls working during the 
summer have the benefit of its protection. 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson—Carl Holderman: 

A non-partisan voters league has been or- 
ganized for the county of Passaic and the 
writer is president of it. A silk workers organ- 
izing campaign is under way. We are con- 
sidering the promotion of the Hosiery Workers 
Credit Union. 


NEW YORK 


Buffalo—David W. Kennedy: 

The legislative committee of the Central 
Labor Council presents report on- records of 
State candidates after State conventions of both 
major parties and then the Council decides 
what action will be taken. Owing to late 


ORGANIZATION 
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report of committee, the Council has decided 
not to hold celebration this year for Labor 
Day. 


Elmira.—Harry B. Martin: 


The most important thing interesting organ- 
ized labor in this locality is the strike of the 
machinists against the American-La France & 
Foamite Corporation. This concern manufac- 
tures fire engines and apparatus, and was 
formerly known as the American-La France 
Fire Engine Company. About thirteen years 
ago the machinists had a strike against this 
company that lasted about thirteen weeks. One 
of the main issues at that time was over the 
question of their right to bargain collectively. 
From the settlement of that strike until the 
reorganization in the plant took place the name 
was changed to the American-La France & 
Foamite Corporation. New officials took charge 
from the president down. A short time after 
the new management took charge Union Sheet 
Metal Workers and Moulders were all dis- 
charged. It became apparent to the trades that 
the new management was going to be pretty 
hostile toward organized labor. The black- 
smiths tried to deal with the company through 
their organization and met with no success. 
The painters submitted an agreement only to 
have it returned to them unsigned. The ma- 
chinists then submitted an agreement, nego- 
tiated part of it with the new management 
and were then asked to wait six months for a 
final answer. At the expiration of the six 
months the company refused to continue the 
negotiations, informing the machinists’ repre- 
sentative that they would not deal with them 
as an organization—said they would only deal 
with their employees as individuals or through 
a works council, so-called, which is nothing 
more than a company union proposition. When 
the company officials persisted in their refusal 
to go into conference with the machinists they 
struck the shop on June 18. The company has 
since imported strike-breakers from Detroit, 
New York and other places; strike guards on 
the job, etc. Several weeks ago this company 
appealed to the Elmira Chamber of Commerce 
to issue a letter in their behalf. This letter 
was sent to all the Chambers of Commerce 
throughout the United States. It is just a 
repetition of the right of individual contract 
which the National Chamber of Commerce 
used so widely in their open shop fight in 
1920. The machinists, who comprise the largest 
majority of the mechanics employed by the 
company, their being 310 who came on strike 
on June 18, cleaned the shop and have held a 
100 per cent strike since ‘that time. 
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Prior to the machinists striking, all em- 
ployees of this company were called into the 
office, about thirty at a time, and told the 
company policy. Was first open shop, then 
that the company would deal only with the 
individual or through the work council plan. 
It was up to the employees to take it or leave 
it. The machinists elected to leave it and 
struck the shop. Knowing the conditions as 
we do living here, we’re proud of them. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks.—Charles G. Johnson: 


We have for years taken an active part in 
politics and locally have the balance of power 
in case of an issue. We were able to retain 
this in the primary election this year. We are 
making quite elaborate preparations for Labor 
Day; judging from the spirit shown it will be 
the “largest and best” one for several years 
past. We have Federal and State employment 
bureaus for seasonal employment; I doubt the 
need of one for resident workers. We are at 
present backing a daily newspaper which will, 
if established, be the big thing for the move- 
ment in this part of the country. We have very 
few violations of the child labor law in this 
part of the State. 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 


We have a Federal employment service. The 
barbers and movie operators are endeavoring 
to form a central labor body. 


OHIO 
Gloucester —D. W. Wallace: 


We have held two meetings on the political 
situation and will continue them during the 
duration of the campaign. Owing to the long 
drawn-out strike we are unable to make any 
definite plans for Labor Day. We are making 
every honest effort to maintain the United Mine 
Workers of America. Our Central Labor 
Union is seeing to it that boys and girls who 
work during the summer have the protection 
of the child labor law. 


Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 


With one exception only we have nominated 
all candidates for the General Assembly who 
are fair to organized labor. We will have our 
regular annual outing on Labor Day. The un- 
employment situation at this time makes it 
hard to secure new members except in the 
building trades. 
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Marion—C. A. Bolin: 


All local candidates have been interviewed 
on al! questions affecting labor and their views 
have been made known to the local labor or- 
ganizations and the Ohio State Federation of 
Labor. Labor Day will be observed in one of 
the ‘local parks by games, music and speeches. 
The retail clerks are busy organizing. A plan 
of ¢coperation which will promote and benefit 
traée unionism is being worked out by the 
Ceniral Labor Union and the local merchants 
orgs gizations. 


: OREGON 
Ea;tside—R. T. Whitty: 


A ‘dance is being arranged for Labor Day. 
Musivians are being organized. We have a 
publi: employment service here. Conditions 
are yot very good here at present and it is 
difficylt to promote trade unionism at this time. 
Clos: watch is kept on violations of the child 
labor law and reported to the proper authori- 
ties »romptly. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
New Kensington—E. A. Patterson: 


The painters are advertising strongly for 
their trade, urging people to hire union men 
at ali times and wherever possible. 


Philadelphia—Gay Borrelli: 


We are urging all members to take full part 
in the coming election and to have their friends 
do likewise. Building tradesmen of Phila- 
delphia and Camden have arranged to parade 
to the tomb of P. J. McGuire, one of the found- 
ers of Labor Day. The Associated Building 
Trades Council has an organizing campaign 
in progress. Our Central Labor Union has 
done all in its power to see that the provisions 
of the child labor law are enforced. 


Reading.—Earl White: 


We have a general educational campaign in 
progress. 


Uniontown.—Samuel Seehoffer: 


We have appointed a committee to take 
charge of our political campaign. We are 
organizing the clerks. We have a committee 
for the protection of children at work and they 
are very vigilant in their efforts. 





ORGANIZATION 








Snowdrift is fresh! 


It takes a truly air-tight can to keep 
a shortening fresh—so, of course, 
Snowdrift is packed in an air-tight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT AND PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








PORTO RICO 
Yauco—Max Mattie Rivera: 


We are planning an assembly and mass meet- 
ing for Labor Day. The carpenters are con- 
ducting an organizing campaign. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Charleston —A. Flynn: 


We have three candidates for the legisla- 
ture. Machinists are organizing auto mechan- 
ics. A committee from our Central Labor 
Union met with the committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce to try and better wage conditions. 
We have a live committee to see that the child 
labor protective features are upheld. 


Charleston.—W. H. Strippy: 


We have three and possibly the fourth can- 
didate favorable to organized labor for the 
state legislature. The white locals will have 
a beach outing. The colored union will stage 
a parade for Labor Day. The machinists are 
organizing the auto mechanics. The central 
body has entered into civic affairs for better 


wage conditions. The legislative committee of 
the Central Labor Union has been working to 
see that boys and girls have the full protec- 
tion of child labor legislation. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mobridge.—E. A. Zimmerman: 


We have not yet organized a non-partisan 
committee. We had our ninth annual Labor 
Day and Community picnic under the auspices 
of the Commercial Club and organized labor. 
Two hundred dollars in prizes were given 
jointly and the proceeds were equally distrib- 
uted from the entertainments. There is con- 
siderable talk of reviving the Central Trades 
Council. In harvest times the local banks gen- 
erally act as a labor bureau for farm hands. 


TEXAS 
Bryan.—R. B. Jones: 


We are placing before the public what organ- 
ized labor is and what it stands for. Barbers 
and carpenters provide recreational opportuni- 
ties for their members. Painters and carpen- 
ters have the five-day week. 
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Houston.—R. J. Johnson: 


We are trying to elect all candidates favor- 
able to organized labor. The harvest of cot- 
ton fields and rice fields have taken out of town 
much idle labor. Men of 45 or over can only 
find work in factories and as common laborers. 


Marshall—M. H. Crow: 


A special committee has been appointed to 
investigate the past labor records of all candi- 
dates for office. We are to have a joint Labor 
Day picnic. Our general organizing campaign 
has been quite successful; four new locals have 
been formed this quarter. Our Central Labor 
Union is active in seeing that boys and girls 
working during the summer have full protec- 
tion of the child labor law. 


Pampa.—Chas. Williams: 


We are not active in politics. For Labor Day 
we are putting on a parade, free picture show, 
free barbecue, foot racing, dancing, and 
speeches. Through district and county attor- 
neys we are seeing that the provisions of the 
child labor law are upheld. Efforts are being 
made to interest oil-field workers in organiza- 
tion. 


San Antonio—Fred Fishback: 


We are making fair progress with our polit- 
ical campaign. We have plans for a two-day 
celebration for Labor Day. 


VIRGINIA 
Alexandria—P. J. Conlon: 


Have nominated Walton B. Moore for re- 
election to Congress. We will have no Labor 
Day parade this year but will join and co- 
operate with Washington in its celebration. 
Our central body is holding periodical open 
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meetings for educational purposes. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union sees that boys and girls work- 
ing during the summer have protection of the 
Child Labor Law. Our chamber of commerce 
is negotiating for a new silk mill and is rais- 
ing cash bonus to secure it. 


Newport News.—Paul I. Topping: 


For Labor Day we had a luncheon for 200 
guests at Buckroe Beach. A campaign is under 
way for the organization of auto mechanics. 
The Central Labor Union has under considera- 
tion the putting of a full-time representative 
in the field. 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle —J. J. Hurley: 


The policies of the American Federation of 
Labor as to the Presidential and Congressional 
elections will be followed. A picnic and ad- 
dresses by men active in the local labor move- 
ment will be our Labor Day celebration this 
year. Organizing campaigns are in progress 
among meat cutters, building laborers, engi- 
neers and draftsmen. Our city employment 
office is more of a menace than a help to the 
movement. The Seattle Labor College, under the 
direction of Brother J. J. Kennedy, has opened 


up. 
WYOMING 


Acme.—George E. Bateman: 


It is the aim of organized labor here to sup- 
port the friends of labor regardless of party 
politics. We have candidates for the legisla- 
ture on both party tickets. The Sheridan Cen- 
tral Labor Union will hold a Labor Day pic- 
nic and dance at Story, twenty miles from Sheri- 
dan, and located in the mountains. A Federal 
Employees Union with forty members was 
formed. Retail clerks and maintenance of way 
employees are being reorganized. We have no 
industries using child labor in this locality. 


NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION CALL! 


Labor Omnia Vincit 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
A. F. or L. Buipine. 


WasuincTon, D. C., September 18, 1928. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: 


You are hereby notified that, in pursuance 
of the constitution of the American Federation 


of Labor, the forty-eighth annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor will be 
held at the Atheneum Hall, New Orleans, La., 
beginning 10 o’clock Monday morning, Novem- 
ber 19, 1928, and will continue in session from 
day to day until the business of the convention 
shall have been completed. 





CONVENTION CALL 


Representation 


Representation in the convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4,000 members, 
one delegate; 4,000 or more, two delegates; 
8,000 or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, 
four delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 
64,000 or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, 
seven delegates; and so on; and from Central 
Bodies and State Federations, and from local 
trade unions not having a national or inter- 
national union, and from federal labor unions, 
one delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage-workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from 
federal labor unions. 

Delegates must be elected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names 
forwarded to the Secretary of the American 
Federation of Labor immediately after their 
election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the 
convention unless the tax of their organization 
has been paid in full to August 31, 1928. 

The conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor become increasingly important each 
succeeding year. New problems arising out of 
industrial development present themselves for 
consideration, analysis and solution. Naturally 
these problems affect the well-being and happi- 
ness of all working people. For this reason we 
are deeply interested in a just and correct 
solution of them: Let us face every problem 
and every issue bravely and constructively. Let 
us present labor’s formula as a remedy for 
industrial ills and social injustice. We can do 
this in an impressive and effective way if all 
organizations afhliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor are fully represented at the 
New Orleans Convention. 

We earnestly invite you to come to the New 
Orleans Convention prepared to participate in 
its work and in its deliberations. You will be 
benefited by being there and the labor movement 
will be helped by your presence, your counsel 
and your service. 

The importance of our movement, the duty of 
the hour and for the future, demand that every 
organization entitled to representation shall send 
its full quota of delegates to the New Orleans 
Convention, November 19, 1928. 
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Credentials 


Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential should 
be given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, A. F. of L. Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Committee on Credentials will meet at 
the headquarters of the American Federation of 
Labor six days previous to the opening of the 
convention, and will report immediately upon 
the opening thereof at New Orleans, hence 
secretaries will observe the necessity of mailing 
the duplicate credentials of their respective dele- 
gates at the earliest possible moment to Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit 


Under the American Federation of Labor 
constitution, resolutions of any character or 
proposition to change any provision of the 
constitution can not be .introduced after the 
second day’s session without unanimous consent. 


Grievances 


Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the convention which has been decided by a 
previous convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Council, nor will 
any grievance be considered where the parties 
thereto have not themselves previously held 
conference and attempted to adjust the same. 


Hotel Rates 


Roosevelt Hotel 
to $7.00 
to $10.00 
All rooms with bath 


Lafayette Hotel 


All rooms with bath 


Lynrose Hotel 


and $8.00 
All rooms with bath 


De Soto Hotel 


All rooms with bath 


St. Charles Hotel 
Single, without bath 
Double, without bath 
Single, with bath 
Double, with bath 


$2.00 to $3.00 
$3.50 to $4.50 
$3.50, $4.00 and up 
$5.00, $6.00 and up 
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Bieville Hotel 
$6.00 and $8.00 
All rooms with bath 


Reservations may be made by addressing 
Robert L. Soule, Secretary of the Arrangements 
Committee, 321 South St. Patrick Street, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

Headquarters of the Executive Council will 
be the Roosevelt Hotel. 


Railroad Rate Reduction 


A reduction of one-half of the regular fare 
for the return railroad trip will be available 
if 250 delegates and visitors secure certificates 
when they purchase going tickets. The validat- 
ing agent will honor only certificates that show 
tickets purchased with New Orleans as the 
destination. 

Delegates should ask for these certificates 
when buying going tickets, whether or not their 
use may be desired for the return trip, so that 
we may have the necessary number of 250. 

Immediately upon arrival in New Orleans the 
certificates should be handed to the Secretary 
of the American Federation of Labor for val- 
idation. 

If there be any further information regard- 
ing the convention, or arrangements for the 
convenience of the delegates, it will be com- 
municated in a later circular or through the 
American Federationist. 

Fraternally yours, 
Attest: 
Wma. Green, 
President. 
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Frank Morrison, 
Secretary. 
Frank Durry, 
Second Vice-President. 
T. A. Rickert, 
Third Vice-President. 
Jacos FiscHer, 
Fourth Vice-President. 
MatrHew WOLtt, 
Fifth Vice-President. 
Martin F. Ryan, 
Sixth Vice-President. 
James WILSon, 
Seventh Vice-President. 
James P. Noonan, 
Eighth Vice-President. 


Danuet J. Tosin, 
Treasurer. 


Executive Council, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Secretaries will please read this call at first 
meeting of their organization. Labor and re- 
form press please copy. 


Delegates from the British Trades Union 
Congress to the New Orleans Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor are: 


J. Marchbank, National Union of Railway- 
men. 


E. Edwards, Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain. 





